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Making History Practical 


WILLIAM R. Davis 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 


In introducing an article published in 1937, C. H. 


MclIlwain of Harvard University said: 


Probably never . . . have men and women of 
our profession been asking themselves as ear- 
nestly and as anxiously as they are asking now, 
the old question, so often asked before, whether 
we as historians, have anything practical to 
offer to our own country and to the world in 
times of crisis like the present.” 


Events since 1937—-events which have deepened the 
seriousness of the crisis facing the world and civiliza- 
tion—insist that historians pause for further con- 
sideration of the value of their work in the solution 
of the problems facing mankind. 

Those who give this question serious consideration 
will admit that the world has indeed lapsed into a 
low state of civilization under a leadership too poorly 
schooled in world affairs to control for the good of 
all peoples the factors which affect the relation of 
one nation to another. It will no doubt be admitted, 
too, that history as a socializing agent has failed to 
contribute much to the idea of peace and good will 
among nations. But even admitting all this, it would 
not be correct to say that history is altogether to 
blame for the shape the world is in. 

History is only one of several factors which de- 





_*C. H. MclIlwain, “The Historian’s Part in a Changing 
World,” American Historical Review, XLII (January, 1937), 
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termine the state of civilization at any given time. 
The historian’s sin, it seems, is one of omission rather 
than commission. Historians have not assumed much 
responsibility for cultivating world cooperation. They 
have neglected to take into account the forces which 
throw nations and peoples together without prepar- 
ing them to react to each other sensibly. “The tragedy 
of our times is that we are citizens of the world, and 
do not know it.’ Consequently, national biases and 
racial prejudices could do no less than bring about 
antagonisms which have left us with a civilization 
that is about to destroy itself. It is indeed a whole- 
some sign, therefore, when historians begin to ask 
whether or not their profession has anything practical 
to offer as a constructive agency of society. 

Because of this rather widespread opinion, among 
historians as well as others, that history has rendered 
very little practical assistance in solving social prob- 
lems, any suggestion for making history serve prac- 
tical ends should be welcomed by those interested 
in the subject. Therefore, the purpose of this discus- 
sion is to consider certain suggestions for making his- 
tory a practical social study even though it may appear 
presumptuous on the part of the writer for him to 
pose as one who is able to make such suggestions. 
And it may indeed appear paradoxical to advocate 
that history will be made more practical when it is 
made more philosophical. But, since philosophy has 
finally achieved a fair degree of respectability, it does 
not seem entirely out of place for it to be offered as a 
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practical force in the study of history. The thesis 
maintained throughout this discussion centers about 
the idea that if historical data are philosophically in- 
terpreted and synthesized, history will become of 
practical assistance in the solution of social ills. 

But history and philosophy have always been con- 
sidered together as parts of an important social force. 
In 1768, Voltaire was saying that “. . . history was 
disfigured . . . till at last philosophy comes to en- 
lighten man, ” At another time he said: ‘‘Only 
philosophers should write history.’’* Much nearer our 
own times the philosopher, Groce, held to the con- 
ception of history as “philosophy in motion, and 
of the historian as one who shows nature and man 
not in theory and abstraction but in the actual flow 
and operations of causes and events.’’* ‘“The philoso- 
pher who writes history must devote himself . . . to 
the revelation of causes and consequences and corre- 
lations.’™* 

It seems, then, that the thing which has been 
lacking in the study of history is the unifying in- 
fluence of philosophy. History has needed a philo- 
sophic basis—a generalizing force by which trends 
in human action can be predicted and perchance con- 
trolled. History study should reveal to the student 
the central thought prompting the behavior of people 
and determining the outcome of their actions. Each 
age responds to the ze/tgeist which represents the 
philosophy of the times—the outlook on life which 
the age maintains—the meaning which life has for 
its people. 

Thus the study of history becomes more than the 
mere collection of facts and ideas; it includes in- 
terpretations resulting in meanings that will throw 
light on problems confronting the student and the 
society in which he lives. As Voltaire said: “Details 
that lead to nothing are to history what baggage is 
to the army, 7mpedimenta; we must look for things 
in the large. . . .” What Voltaire desired was a 
“unifying principle by which the whole history of 
civilization . . . could be woven on one thread; and 
he was convinced that this thread was the history of 
culture.”* Accuracy of thought and interpretation 
make selection of ideas necessary. One definite idea 
must stand out from the background of things as the 
object of our interest. This idea which stands out 
from its background is the central meaning or phi- 
losophy about which the various facts and ideas come 
together in a unified, meaningful whole. Philosophy 
provides a purpose for studying history—a guiding 
principle which marks the progress of civilization 
from one age to another. Philosophy is the synthetic 


* Quoted in Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy (Garden 
City, New York: Garden City Publishing Company, 1926), p. 
241. 

* Ibid. p. 512. 

* Ibid. p. 513. 

* Ibid. p. 242. 


interpretation of all experience rather than the ana- 
lytic description. “Analysis belongs to science, and 
gives us knowledge; philosophy must provide a syn- 
thesis for wisdom.’’* 

Thus, to study history philosophically we must do 
more than study the record of what man has thought 
and felt and done: We must study man as an im- 
portant factor in an evolving civilization. The uni- 
fying purpose running throughout all history is the 
relation of the individual man to the universe—the 
significance given to human individuality in the civi- 
lization of which the individual is a part. When the 
student begins to interpret the facts of history in 
their relation to people to determine the period's 
estimate of the worth of individual man, he is study- 
ing history philosophically. He will find that the 
worth accorded the individual varies with periods and 
with countries. But even then the central philosophy 
is the same. At one time man may be considered of 
little worth; at other times he may have an important 
place in the affairs about him. But the student of 
history knows he is studying man as a worthy entity 
whether the worth accorded him is much or little. 

Suppose the period being studied is the age of 
Pericles during the Golden Age of Greece. The stu- 
dent will not proceed far until it is revealed to him 
that all the events incidental to the period center 
about the emphasis upon individual growth in es- 
thetic,values in both intellectual and physical achieve- 
ments. The improvability of the individual in the di- 
rection of esthetic achievements is the central theme 
of the age. 

Suppose the student is studying the history of 
Rome. Soon he will find that the individual is lost 
in the emphasis upon institutionalism. Underlying all 
the activities of the Romans was the practice of 
embodying their abstract ideals in institutions. Ideals 
were not to be expressed by individuals but through 
institutional life. The institution must be cared for 
and all else would obtain. The greatest institution of 
all was the universal empire with which so much of 
the history of the world can be connected. The in- 
dividual became irresponsible. The government made 
human individuality of no import. 

If the medieval period is studied, it is found that 
individuality is almost completely suppressed by a 
Roman institution, the Church. The few individuals 
who did express themselves dissipated their intellects 

“proving” that ‘What is, is right.’’ For a period of 
almost a thousand years the individual had to con- 
form to a model set by the Church. Individuality was 
subjugated to authority, conventions, and institutions 
throughout the long period. 

A study of any period, whether ancient or modern, 
will reveal the same thing. The central idea in any 


* Ibid. p. xiii. 
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of them has to do with what happens to human 
individuality. Whether we study modern totalitarian- 
ism, New Dealism or democracy, the theme is: 
“What is happening, or what has happened to the 
individuality of the people?” The chronology of po- 
litical and military events of a period no longer occu- 
pies the center of interest in the study of history. 
Political and military events are not omitted, how- 
ever. They are now studied in their relation to the 
central theme because they are the result of the 
significance which the period gives to the individu- 
ality of the people. 

When the student looks into Greek history to dis- 
cover just what happened to the spirit of individual- 
ity, he finds that individualism had “run riot.” He 
finds an almost complete disregard on the part of in- 
dividuals of restrictions of any kind. Traditions, cus- 
toms and conventions were thrown to the wind. Epi- 
cureans, Stoics, Skeptics and Sophists each offered a 
fantastic explanation of life, ignoring past achieve- 
ments almost entirely. Thinking to offset the influence 
of these extreme interpretations of life conservatives 
deliberately set about the reestablishment of the old 
customary way of life. Xenophon, the historian, re- 
lated in a charming style the glories of old Greece. 
Pythagoras, the most reactionary of the conservatives, 
offered a neatly worked-out plan of human associa- 
tions where the individual would find a niche set 
for him and in which he would be happy to remain. 
Aristophanes, the comedian, wrote plays belittling the 
extreme individualism of the radicals. And Aristides 
wrote tragedies portraying the New as the villain 
and the Old as the hero of his plot. 

But there were a few Greeks who wanted to pre- 
serve the best in the Old and the best in the New. 
They were philosopher-scientists and could see that 
both the conservatives and the radicals were wrong. 
They saw that the spirit of human individuality would 
be lost whether the Old or the New prevailed. They 
desired to salvage the civilization gains that had been 
made. The philosophers Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle foresaw ruin unless stability and progress could 
be made to go hand in hand. But the conservatives 
could not see that the world had moved on past them, 
and the radicals despised the Old and turned from it. 
The philosophers were too late. They were con- 
demned and their ideas rejected. Socrates was exe- 
cuted because he had “‘contaminated’’*the minds of 
Greek youth by teaching them that they could find 
wholesome self-development in the study of the good, 
the true and the beautiful. 

This emphasis upon the Greek situation is for the 
purpose of showing the parallels which a present-day 
student of history might draw between conditions of 
his own times and those of ancient Greece. The same 
thing could be shown by the study of any country or 
any period. Greek civilization fell because of the dis- 


integrating forces within it. Today, the whole world 
is on the very verge of collapse because of similar 
disintegrating influences. 

The history of our own country reveals that there 
have developed within the past seventy-five years con- 
ditions which have already destroyed much of value 
in our own culture and which seemed destined, if con- 
tinued, to undermine completely our entire civiliza- 
tion. These conditions, like those of Greece, center 
around a fallacious interpretation of individualism— 
an individualism expressing the philosophy of every 
fellow for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 
Values came to be based upon material wealth almost 
altogether. Individual success was determined by the 
accumulation of worldly goods regardless of the way 
these goods were obtained. As in ancient Greece, 
individual man became the measure of all things. In 
Greece it was individualism “running riot.’’ With us 
it became “cut-throat competion” and “rugged indi- 
vidualism.” 

Several factors were responsible for these con- 
ditions. One factor was the growing antagonism be- 
tween capital and labor. During the last quarter of 
the last century capital began to organize to exploit 
labor and labor organized for advantage over capital. 
In line with the extreme individualism of the times 
capital created a powerful artificial individual in the 
form of corporations and trusts to insure its success 
over labor. Labor retaliated with the creation of an 
artificial individual—a veritable giant that asserts 
rights which hamper the program of the very govern- 
ment which protects it, even when that government 
is fighting desperately for its very life. Both of these 
giants victimized the public which, being helpless to 
counteract their influence, joined in an orgy of ex- 
ploitation which today finds great areas of our land 
depleted of fertility; our mines exhausted; our forests 
areas changed to waste and desert lands; our natural 
waterways polluted with the residue of other ex- 
ploited natural resources. 

The student of our history finds another parallel 
with Greek history. Like Greece there were two ex- 
treme positions with reference to solutions for the 
social ills. With us the conservatives were funda- 
mentalists and the radicals were liberals. The fun- 
damentalists, of course, offered the good old days as 
the cure for unstable conditions. Their concern for 
the other worldly ideals made them disregard the 
actualities of the life about them. They harked back 
to the old theology of predestination and foreordina- 
tion which held that creation was fully completed 
from the beginning. As the realism of the machine 
age was so averse to such an outlook on life, it was 
impossible to slow a civilization geared to the auto- 
mobile down to the horse and buggy philosophy. 

The liberals, on the other hand, like the radicals 
of old Greece, cut themselves off from everything 
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that smacked of fundamentalism. The rapid spread 
of interest in science which held to Darwin’s theory 
of evolution caused the liberals to spurn the idea that 
creation was perfected at a definite time in the dim 
past. Creation is still going on even at the present 
time and will continue as long as the world lasts. 
So extremely liberal were these scientists that they 
gave almost as much attention to making their work 
free from any semblance of fundamentalism as they 
gave to constructive achievements. They came to look 
with much disfavor upon so-called spiritual values. 
So dominated were they with realism that nothing 
to them was real unless it had objectivity. 

Thus, the thing that would be expected happened. 
Both the fundamentalists and the liberals cut them- 
selves off from the social and political problems 
about them leaving the individual a victim to the 
evils of a machine age dominated by “big business.”’ 
And in the name of efficiency the individual was 
assigned a specialized task, the monotonous routine 
of which all but destroyed the creative spirit in man 
and made him, in fact, a veritable cog in the machine. 
A man at one end of the assembly line did not know 
the man at the other end—probably never saw him. 
Realism of the machine age, therefore, reacted against 
the realization of human individuality and contrib- 
uted very much to the general collapse of civilizing 
factors in 1929. 

But the greatest loss through the wasteful com- 
petitive exploitation is that of the self-respecting, 
independent, self-reliant spirit which characterizes the 
real American. Where is the true American who is 
too proud to receive something for nothing? Is he 
among those who without any sign of embarrassment 
hold that the government owes him a living? Is he 
one who lets his land lie idle or who refuses to ac- 
cept an honest job because to raise a garden or to 
work for his living would deprive him of the benefits 
of government relief? Is he, with others like him, one 
who says: “We had better get ours while the getting 
is good,” and who initiates projects for the sole pur- 
pose of taking advantage of monies made available by 
the government? Is he one of those legislators who 
would put their own interest above general welfare 
and who would provide themselves pensions while 
their constituencies were obliged to sacrifice in every 
way possible? 

This does not mean that historians are to blame for 
the general breakdown of the world’s civilizing 
forces. What is meant is that historians have missed 
many opportunities of proving that history is es- 
sentially a great socializing agency. Historians came 
under the influence of the scientific movement. Many 
of them went to the extremes with the liberals. To 
prove that history could be scientific, historians used 
the same techniques used by the physical scientists. 


Like the scientists, nothing was real unless it had 
objectivity—unless it could be measured quantita- 
tively. In fact, historians looked upon any interpre- 
tation of facts as presumptuous and fallacious. To 
them the historian’s work is to record the facts, not to 
interpret them or to use them. Like Gibbon, they 
would say that the duty of history is to set forth “the 
truth, naked unblushing truth.”” Students who studied 
these records were seldom encouraged to interpret 
them. And until recently these records dealt primarily 
with political events and the deeds of great men 
“with legislatures, alliances, ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, and with kings, priests, armies and wars.” 

When history is interpreted in terms of the phi- 
losophy which implies worth and perfectability in 
the common individual, a change of emphasis takes 
place. A few statements will make clear what is 
meant here. It is not enough for the student of his- 
tory to learn that the Civil War freed the slave and 
not to learn that the economic exploitation of the 
Negro since the Civil War has placed him in bondage 
almost as deadening to individual growth as slavery 
itself. The student will learn that it does little good 
to remove property qualifications for voting if sec- 
tional legislation disfranchises a part of the citizenry. 

The real student of our history will not proudly 
boast of our land of equality of opportunity when it 
is found that the chance of a part of our citizenry 
to get an education, or even a job, is limited because 
of his color. The instituting of the Australian ballot 
was a great civilizing achievement; but the student 
must see that the system in itself will not guarantee 
to the individual freedom from certain pressure 
groups and corrupt politics. 

The student of history must see that in so far as 
the welfare of individuals is concerned it matters little 
whether the wealth of a country is concentrated in 
the hands of the nobility, the Church and the landed 
class in the medieval period, or in the hands of the 
owners of machines in our own time. The latter con- 
dition is just as medieval as the former. And the 
fact that the modern machine age places upon the 
common people conditions similar to those of the 
medieval period does not prove that history repeats 
itself. It simply means that those in charge of affairs 
in our own age have not learnd that the welfare of 
all must be taken into account. The fact that history 
sometimes seems to repeat itself does not prove that 
history must repeat itself. It proves rather that leaders, 
not having learned the meaning of history, do not 
profit by the experiences of the past. 

It seems, therefore, that there can be little doubt 
but that the crisis facing the world today is the natural 
consequence of society's inability to establish an equi- 
table relationship among its members. However, in 
the conditions following the general collapse of 
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things in 1929, “it became increasingly evident that 
the prosperity of all was intimately bound up with 
the welfare of the individual.” 

What our country needs, then, and what every 
country of the world needs, for that matter, is the 
philosophical interpretation of life in terms of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. What is needed, 
in fact, is the stabilizing influence of philosophy. We 
are not sure, however, that we have philosophers who 
can come to our rescue in this dark hour, or that the 
disintegrating influences have not already gone too 
far to be halted in their downward rush. But a few 
things seem certain; if the people who more than half 


a century ago began their wasteful exploitation of 
natural resources had been able to see beauty as well 
as power in the water fall; if industry had made the 
machine man’s servant instead of his master; if the 
nations of the world when they launched their re- 
spective colonizing plans in search of lebensraum had 
had in mind the interest of their own people and 
the people of the countries exploited—if these things 
had obtained, the machines which are ignorantly 
being used as instruments of destruction would be 
blessing every individual everywhere with the good 
things of life and our civilization would not be 
crumbling under our very feet. 


The Challenge of 1943 


DorotHy R. BROWN 


Essex Junction, Vermont 


Imagine that you are teaching history in the year 
2443 A.D. One of the greatest mysteries in the re- 
corded history of all mankind will be the events of 
1943. Historians, professional and amateur, learned 
and superficial, will be trying to analyze, dissect, and 
interpret all that brought on and decided one of the 
great crises in the life of civilized man. 

You are living in that critical moment in the 
history of the world. Your students may live to be as 
old as Methuselah but that will not be long enough 
to outlive the effects of the crash of empires, the 
shattering of nations, and the agonies of a tortured 
humanity of the 1940’s. They may not become em- 
broiled themselves in the seething cauldron of World 
War II. They wi// have to grapple with a world 
exhausted and gasping for the very breath of life. 
They, in high places or low, in large ways or small, 
will rebuild that world. They will determine whether 
mankind will enter upon an Age of Darkness at 
least as black as the Middle Ages, or an age that will 
mark the longest leap upward that has ever been 
made from any of the great civilizations in the history 
of man. 

What are you doing day by day to meet the greatest 
challenge with which history teachers have ever been 
confronted? Are you devoting a few minutes of class 
time each day to following the crucial events of the 
last twenty-four hours? Have you adequate maps on 
your bulletin boards by which the students can mark 
the progress of the battles all over the world retreat 
by retreat and advance by advance? Do you try to 
explain the strategic and economic importance of the 
conquered and of the still embattled lands? Do you 
acquaint your students with the key men who are 
making our history as the days go by? Do you try to 


help them learn to distinguish between accurate and 
dependable descriptions and analysis of events on the 
one hand, and sensationalism and propaganda on the 
other? Do you in particular stress fair-mindedness and 
the willingness to hear and weigh evidence from 
all sides? 

Do you utilize every opportunity to make your 
students understand the world of which they are a 
part and the utter futility in the age of the airplane 
of anything narrower than the world viewpoint? Do 
you seize evety opportunity to draw any analogies 
that may exist between the period of history that 
your classes may be studying and the present? In 
studying other wars and the peace that followed, do 
you try to trace the relationship of cause and effect, 
and point out elements that may have similarity with 
our own time? Do you try to trace the economic forces 
at work through any given period of history? Do you 
try to give your students a concept within their grasp 
of the ideologies at work in the making of history? 
Do you try to analyze the idealogies that today are 
locked in death-grapple and help your students under- 
stand their origins? Are you alert to trace the roots of 
the democracy for which we are waging total war? 
Do you take advantage of every chance to make this 
democracy meaningful to every student? 

The bespectacled historian of 2443 may consider 
the decade of the 1940’s among the most baffling, the 
most crucial, of all history, but it will be beyond his 
powers to effect the outcomes. The history teachers 
of America still have the opportunity to be a factor 
in the history of this century. The present is a chal- 
lenge to all teachers. What you make of this oppor- 
tunity is up to you as the days go by, and time is still 
of the essence. 
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Geometry, Logic and Social Studies 


JosEPH A. NYBERG 
Instructor in Mathematics, Hyde Park High School, Chicago 


The public is continually admonished to “think 
things through.’’ The speaker at the Business Men’s 
Tuesday Luncheon berates the audience for not think- 
ing critically about economic questions of the day, 
and the speaker at the Women’s Wednesday Study 
Class urges the members to think dispassionately 
about important social questions. Evidently the edu- 
cation of the listeners, if they are to fulfill the expecta- 
tions of the speakers, must have included not merely 
courses in social studies, social science, and com- 
munity civics, but also training in how to think things 
through, whatever that phrase may mean. We assume 
that children during their progress from kindergarten 
through high school have learned something about 
how to think. The learning has of course been inci- 
dental to the learning of arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory and other subjects, but still the child can hardly 
have escaped the necessity of thinking. We overlook 
the fact that logical thinking, like baseball, cooking, 
chemistry or the making of automobiles, has its own 
special techniques, and that if we are familiar with 
these techniques our thinking can be done more 
easily and we shall have a better chance of reaching 
right conclusions. Let us consider the forming of 
conclusions as a trade on a par with the making of 
automobiles and see what the schools are doing to 
teach this trade. Or, to make the question more spe- 
cific, let us see what the teachers of mathematics in 
high schools are doing to prepare pupils to reason 
intelligently in the social sciences. 

The study of geometry has been justified on the 
ground that it taught the pupils to think logically. 
When the question arose about the transfer of train- 
ing from one field to another, it was natural to in- 
vestigate whether logical thinking with geometric 
figures influenced the thinking on social problems. 
The conclusion was obvious: there is little transfer 
unless the teacher makes a conscious effort to point 
out the identical elements in the two fields. To make 
sure of transfer, some teachers of geometry have in 
recent years begun to teach fewer geometric facts and 
to devote more time to such non-mathematical ma- 
terial as could illustrate logical thinking. Because the 
reports of this kind of work are scarce it is difficult 
to say positively what aspects of logic are introduced 
into the geometry classes. The titles of the topics 
used in the classes do not resemble the chapter head- 
ings in a text on logic, as the following reports indi- 
cate. 

At the University of Ohio High School, Harold 


Fawcett spread the traditional geometry over the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. With the extra time 
thus available and with slightly more mature pupils 
in the class, he began the course, not with geometry, 
but with some topics from logic in a non-mathemati- 
cal setting. The main topics that he treated were: the 
need of having some undefined terms as a founda- 
tion, the significance of definitions, the difference be- 
tween facts and assumptions, the recognition that any 
conclusion depends on the assumptions, and the im- 
portance of considering all possible conclusions in an 
indirect argument. The report of his work is called 
“The Nature of Proof” and is found in the T/ir- 
teenth Y earbook of The National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, published in 1938 by Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

In a pamphlet issued as Kansas Studies in Educa- 
tion, Vol. II, No. 7, published by the University of 
Kansas, Gilbert Ulmer has given some suggestions 
for teaching geometry to develop clear thinking; and 
in the Journal of Experimental Education, September, 
1939, he has reported on an experiment of this kind. 
The chief topics that he considered were: the im- 
portance of defining key words, generalizations, rea- 
soning by analogy, detecting implicit assumptions, 
inverses, converses, indirect proofs, and name calling. 

As another example of what geometry classes may 
be doing, we note that some recent geometry texts 
include such topics as: the importance of definitions 
in every-day life, the importance of postulates, the 
indirect method of reasoning, reasoning from the 
converse, reasoning from special cases, reasoning 
from a generalization, the bad habit of jumping to 
conclusions, fallacious reasoning. Words like syllo- 
gism, major and minor premise, inverse, contrapost- 
tive, and Euler Circles are being added to the pupil's 
vocabulary. 

The writer's own work along these lines has been 
described in an article in School Science and Mathe- 
matics, March, 1939.1 It can be summarized as fol- 
lows. Since geometry is a deductive science the pupil 
must first learn what a general proposition is, how 
it is used, and the three steps of a syllogism. Examples 
from science, history, arithmetic, and languages are 
considered. When using a syllogism the minor prem- 
ise must affirm the hypothesis of the major premise. 


* The practice material used by the pupils has now been col- 
lected and photoprinted in a pamphlet of eighty-four pages. 
A copy may be secured by sending the writer of this article 
fifty cents. [Ed.]} 
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These ideas are considered not only in geometric set- 
tings but also applied to such problems as: ‘What 
conclusion can be drawn from the statements: All 
Russians are communists. Mr. Jones is a communist?” 
“When a company advertises ‘Our Gasoline Is Yel- 
low,’ what major premise does it wish you to as- 
sume? What conclusion does it wish you to make?” 
“Try to write a syllogism in which the major premise 
is: ‘In prosperous times the cost of goods is high’ and 
the conclusion is: “We can restore prosperity by rais- 
ing the prices of goods.’ ”’ 

Geometric work leads early to a consideration of 
converses, inverses, and contrapositives, and the re- 
lations between these. Application is then made to 
such statements as: “If wages are increased, the cost 
of manufactured articles is increased; if the cost of an 
article is increased, wages will be increased; if wages 
are not increased, the cost will not be increased; if the 
cost is not increased, wages are not increased.” 

In geometric work we see the impossibility of de- 
fining all the terms that are used; there must be some 
undefined terms. The definitions of some terms, such 
as isosceles, parallel, tangent, can be made in a 
variety of ways. This leads to a consideration of the 
definitions of such terms as democracy and standard 
of living, and how conclusions depend on definitions. 
The recent controversy over the statement that two 
per cent of the families of the country own eighty 
per cent of the wealth hinged on the definition of 
wealth. 

The indirect method of reasoning is not used so 
frequently in geometry texts as it might be. Textbook 
writers have in the past done much squirming to 
avoid using an indirect proof on the assumption that 
pupils have difficulty with it. But outside the class- 
toom the indirect method is used so often that it 
seems wise to give it more attention rather than to 
dodge it. Social problems have a great many con- 
clusions, and’ the pupil is taught that he has not 
shown one conclusion is right until he has examined 
all the possibilities. 

After the pupil has studied certain geometric 
theorems, such as the one dealing with the sum of 
the angles of a polygon, he is ready to consider the 
inductive method. Public opinion polls are attempts 
to make generalizations by considering many special 
cases; hence the class studies the reliability of such 
polls and tries a few of its own in school. For ex- 
ample: ““How would you select one hundred pupils 
to interview if you wish an answer to the question: 
‘Do you favor an eight-game football schedule?’ ”’ 
Or, “How would you select twenty-five typical store- 
keepers to interview on the question: ‘Do you think 
the merchants in this community should advertise in 
the school paper?’ ” 

To attain a maximum of transfer from the logic of 
geometry to the logic of daily life, the work that has 


been described is blended as far as possible with the 
usual work on geometry and is introduced when the 
geometric work leads naturally to a consideration of 
it. Thus the converse of a geometric theorem leads to 
the study of converses of non-geometric propositions, 
and the significance of geometric definitions suggests 
a study of non-geometric words. Often a disputed 
point can be settled quickly by an example from a 
geometric situation. Sooner or later some pupil as- 
sumes what he wishes to prove or ‘‘argues in a circle.” 
This creates an opportunity to discuss similar non- 
mathematical arguments. You cannot prove that: 
“Enterprises carried on by the state are not likely to 
succeed”” by assuming that: ‘Business enterprises are 
most successful when managed by those who have 
a direct interest in them.” 

But geometric exercises cannot exemplify all the 
types of errors that we hear in the discussion of 
social problems. Hence at times the class must forsake 
geometry and study material from other fields. Some 
of the other topics considered are: 

1. Non-Causal Relations. If low prices of farm 
products occur in years when hay fever is rampant, 
we cannot conclude that there is a causal relation be- 
tween them. Both events may be the result of a 
common cause. Favorable weather may produce much 
corn and also much ragweed, which causes the fever. 

2. Misleading Analogies. The arguments over- 
heard in the street car and bus abound with com- 
parisons. We paid for the last war, and I guess we 
can pay for this one. Economic theories are derided 
by comparing the results to families that live by 
taking in each other’s washing. National debts are 
compared to private debts and their methods of pay- 
ment are assumed to be the same. If A resembles B, 
and if A causes C, then B will also cause C only if 
A and B are alike in whatever it is that causes C. 

3. Emotional Arguments. Thouless, in his book 
How to Think Straight, devotes a chapter to what he 
calls ““Thirty-four Dishonest Tricks.” A few of these 
have been considered already; space does not permit 
a study of all of them. Those usually treated are: 
Ad hominem arguments; Avoiding or ridiculing the 
question; Appealing to prejudices; The use of popu- 
lar tabloids; Implying a// when some is meant; and 
Assuming prestige. 

4, Propaganda. The fact that propaganda is diffi- 
cult to define and that it uses many of the dishonest 
tricks of reasoning which the class has discussed 
makes this topic very suitable for treatment especially 
at the end of the year. The participants in the war, 
and the publicity material of labor unions, of manu- 
facturers associations, of large industries, and of po- 
litical campaigns furnish much material. 

It is difficult to measure the success of the work. 
We may give tests at the beginning and end of the 
year to see if the reasoning ability has been improved, 
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and, through control groups, we may see if the im- 
provement is due to the teaching methods or to other 
factors. When taught in this manner geometry should 
appeal to more pupils; it begins to be something more 
than a requirement for college entrance; it is useful 
training for pupils who will never enter college. The 
total amount of time during the year devoted to this 
type of work is about fifteen per cent of the course 
or the equivalent of twenty-five days. Large schools 
no longer expect every pupil to study algebra; there 
are classes in general mathematics for the non- 
collegiate pupils. If the work in the tenth grade could 
similarly be divided into two groups, then the non- 
collegiate group could devote more than fifteen per 
cent of the time to learning how to think straight 
about social problems. 

There is one unfortunate aspect to giving this 
training in the geometry classes. Not all pupils who 
take social science, social studies, community civics, 
and other such courses have previously studied ge- 
ometry. In the Hyde Park High School, for example, 
in the spring of 1942, ninety-two seniors were en- 
rolled in the course called American Social Problems; 
sixty-six had studied geometry; and of these only 
five had been taught geometry in a class which made 
an attempt to apply the reasoning to non-geometric 
material as described in this article. If these figures 
are typical of conditions in all high schools, then 
some training in logical thinking should be given 
in the social studies classes. Doubtless some of it is 
given incidentally. For example, if a pupil during 
some class discussion has confused the two state- 
ments: “If a town has a good civil service, its public 
servants will be efficient,” and “If a town does not 
have a good civil service, its public servants are in- 
efficient,” the teacher can point out the error at that 
time. But such incidental training cannot be so valu- 
able or so thorough as a separate lesson on propo- 
sitions and their inverses. 

Again, when a pupil draws a wrong conclusion 
from two such statements as: ‘One of the aims of 
socialism is a wider distribution of goods,” and 
“Capitalism also aims at a wide distribution of the 
goods it produces,” the teacher can correct the error; 
but the correction of one error is not so useful as 
some training in the use of Euler Circles. It is evident, 
also, that much time can be saved in class discussions 
if the teacher and pupil are familiar with the vo- 
cabulary of logic. It is easy to imagine a discussion 
in which the teacher says: ‘‘Sorry, Jones, your argu- 
ment is wrong because you have confused a propo- 
sition and its converse,” or ‘That is an appeal to the 
band wagon and will not be allowed,” or “Your 
minor premise is wrong.” 

For the above reasons and from my experiences 
in teaching geometry I suggest that the first month 
of a course in social studies, particularly those classes 


offered to juniors and seniors, be devoted to a study 
of logic. The work should cover much of the same 
material which I have just outlined, subject to such 
changes as are due to the fact that the class is not 
trying to learn geometry. I believe that teachers 
could profitably experiment with the following out- 
line as a foundation: 

1. Syllogistic Reasoning. Since much depends on 
the meaning of words, it would seem that the work 
should begin with semantics. But even definitions are 
useless except to enable us to draw conclusions from 
statements that involve definitions. Hence the topic 
of semantics is moved to a later position in this out- 
line, and we can begin with a study of deductive 
reasoning. The pupil will then start on familiar 
ground since he has had some experience with ap- 
plying a general statement to a specific case in such 
arguments as: “All seniors study United States his- 
tory; John is a senior; John studies United States 
history.” 

The usual terminology—major premise, minor 
premise. conclusions—should be introduced and il- 
lustrated by such syllogisms as: “If a worker has a 
small income, then a sales tax takes a greater per 
cent of his income than if he has a large income’; 
“Women who work in the domestic services have 
smaller incomes than secretaries; hence a sale tax 
will take a larger per cent of the income of a do- 
mestic servant than of a secretary.” 

Some of the common errors in syllogisms should 
be pointed out. If the major premise is not true, the 
conclusion may logically follow from the premises, 
but the conclusion will be false. For example: ‘The 
more social services the government furnishes, the 
more will people lose their initiative’; “Free medical 
services to children is a form of social service fur- 
nished by the government; hence, free medical serv- 
ices to children makes people lose their initiative.” 
In many arguments the major premise is not stated 
at all but is implied. The reader or listener is per- 
mitted to supply it, the supposition being that the 
premise is so evident and so obviously true that no 
one doubts it. Thus, when someone says that the 
working man needs a higher income, the syllogism 
is apparently: “If a man earns more money, his 
standard of living is raised; a raise in wages gives 4 
working man more money; hence, a raise in wages 
raises the working man’s standard of living.” Here 
also the truth of the major premise is doubtful since 
other factors, increased prices for example, must be 
considered. 

Another type of error is that in which the minor 
premise fails to affirm the hypothesis of the major 
premise. Thus, if the major premise is: ‘Supporters 
of the New Deal believe in pensions for the aged,’ 
and the minor premise is: “The League of Women 
Voters believe in pensions for the aged,” it does 
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not follow that the League is a supporter of the 
New Deal. Most pupils can see that such an argu- 
ment is faulty, but are unable to explain the nature 
of the error. 

2. Converses, Inverses, Contrapositives. The neces- 
sity of having the minor premise affirm the hypothe- 
sis of the major premise leads to a comparison of 
such statements as: 

(a) If social services are increased, taxes are 
increased. 

(b) If taxes are increased, then social services 
are increased. 

(c) If social services are not increased, then 
taxes are not increased. 

(d) If taxes are not increased, social services 
are not increased. 

Here (a) and (b) are converses; (a) and (c) 
are inverses; and (a) and (d) are contrapositives. 
Every pupil needs to learn that a converse, or an 
inverse, is not necessarily true merely because the 
original proposition is true. But if a proposition and 
its converse are true, then the inverse is true; and 
if a proposition and its inverse are true, then the 
converse is true. And a proposition and its contra- 
positive are either both true or both false. In fact, 
the truth of a proposition can be tested by testing 
its contrapositive; sometimes the contrapositive is 
more easily studied than the original. This is one of 
the tricks of the trade mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. 

3. Semantics. When we use a definition, we are 
thinking syllogistically since we apply the definition 
and a minor premise to derive a conclusion. Any 
change in the definition, being a change in a major 
premise, affects the conclusion. No study of seman- 
tics as thorough as is found in the books on the sub- 
ject can be expected; neither is it expected that a 
pupil will be able to define such words as luxuries, 
socialism, tolerance, or democracy. The main object 
of the topic is to show how conclusions are affected 
by definitions. Thus: “All poor people are shiftless 
if we refuse to count among the poor any person who 
is not shiftless.”’ 

1. Inductive Reasoning. This type of reasoning 
plays a much greater part in social studies than it 
does in geometry and deserves more attention than 
a geometry class can give it. The work should include 
discussion of the reliability of polls, of hasty gen- 
eralizations based on insufficient data, of the difficulty 
of interpreting data, and of the need for tolerance 
of the opinions of others. 

5. Reasoning by Analogy. ‘Military training in 
schools does not increase the probability of having 
more wars any more than building hospitals for 
mental defectives increases the number of such de- 
fectives.”” This illustrates a type of reasoning which 
is used daily and which is heard frequently in any 





social studies class. In fact, we are more likely to 
reason by analogies than by syllogisms or by quoting 
data. Even more than in the geometry class, the pupil 
needs to learn how to dissect an analogy to find the 
element X, common to A and B, which causes C. 

6. Indirect Proofs. If an hypothesis can lead to 
several possible conclusions A, B, or C, we can prove 
that C is correct by proving that all the others are 
incorrect. With this type of reasoning we must make 
sure that all possible conclusions have been con- 
sidered. This work should include a discussion of the 
common “Either . . . Or” arguments which assume 
that there are only two possible conclusions. Society is 
not compelled to choose between government owner- 
ship of utilities and private ownership; we are not 
compelled to choose between free medical services 
for all and no public medical supervision. The logi- 
cian’s ‘Law of the Excluded Middle” states that A 
is either B or not-B, but in social problems there are 
gradations between B and not-B. 

7. Other Errors in Reasoning. In addition to those 
errors mentioned as studied in the geometry class, 
the social studies class should consider such topics 
as: Rationalizations, or ‘‘face saving’ arguments; Ar- 
guments based on mere repetition or on hyperbole; 
Special pleading; Misrepresentations by presenting 
only some of the data; Appeals to poor authorities. 

8. Scientific Problem Solving. A course in general 
science is required in the ninth grade in almost every 
high school, and we can assume that the pupil is there 
introduced to what we call the scientific method of 
problem solving. Tie pupil may also have had 
courses in other sciences, but usually the pupils who 
elect history and social studies as part of their cur- 
riculum do not elect the sciences. Hence I feel sure 
that this topic needs to be emphasized in any social 
studies class as part of the introductory material. 

In the Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools, by A. C. Bining and D. H. Bining, four 
steps are mentioned in problem solving; John Dewey 
in How We Think mentions five steps. In any classi- 
fication the essential steps are: 

(a) A clear statement of the problem, limited as 
much as possible, with exact definitions of the terms 
that are used. This step also implies that the pupil 
recognizes the importance of the problem and feels 
the need for a solution. 

(b) The collection and study of pertinent data. 

(c) Testing and judging the possible solutions, 
hypotheses or theories which might solve the prob- 
lem. This implies a recognition of the need for evi- 
dence to support the final descision. 

If the social studies were taught in the same way 
that algebra and geometry are taught, the teacher or 
textbook would furnish simple problems that the 
pupil could solve by following the scientific pro- 
cedure, the problems would be broken into smaller 
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pieces, and the pupil would be furnished with drill 
material on each one of the steps in the process. 
Simple problems that adequately illustrate each of 
the steps are rare and should be diligently sought. 
These suggestions are the results of experiences in 
teaching geometry. The widespread feeling that our 
courses in geometry can be improved by giving the 
pupil some training in logic makes it reasonable 


to suppose that the work in the social studies can 
be similarly improved. In the Hyde Park High School 
the classes in American Social Problems? devote about 
four or five weeks at the start to work of the kind 


suggested here. 


?In the preparation of this article I am much indebted to 
Sidney Casner who teaches these classes. 


War Geography for the 
Handicapped Child 


HELENA SIpiIs' 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


Of all children, the handicapped (whether through 
blindness, deafness, loss of limb, mental defect, etc. ) 
are most at a disadvantage in understanding the 
simplest geographical measurements. The normal 
brothers and sisters of the handicapped are able, and 
allowed by their parents, to go short distances in the 
neighborhood, to town, or even on longer trips; but 
the closely guarded ones must stay at home—east, 
west, north, and south frequently representing little 
else than the four walls of a room. Distance, as a 
concept, has scarcely any significance. 

As in many other schools, the international crisis 
precipitated my seventh grade class into a maelstrom 
of swiftly moving events, in strange places with 
fantastic names. Eagerly the children listened to 
radio news—news which was a confused jumble of 
geographic titles. Suddenly the concept of distance 
began to take on a wealth of meaning, and the pupils 
constantly asked about the localities given prominent 
radio featuring. 

In the eighth grade, although questions were far 
less numerous, the change was instantaneous, mani- 
festing itself, when the class was required to make 
out a current events test for the other grades, in ques- 
tions relating solely to distances. ‘‘What islands are 
a thousand miles south of Japan?” ‘How far is it 
from China to the Red Sea?” These interrogations 
were either ambiguous, or for other reason could not 
readily be answered, even by the most war-conscious 
individual, with maps printed on every convolution 
of his brain—hence grammar school and high school 
students alike might ordinarily be expected to fail. 
None the less, the class was loath to surrender the 
painfully worked out questions in favor of “‘easier”’ 





* Formerly teacher at the Connecticut School for the Blind, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


ones, as they scornfully termed those of a more 
reasonable character—so several questions of this 
type (the ambiguous ones dropped, of course) were 
permitted. 

It proved useless to point out names and places 
once—repetition is as needful in wartime problems 
as in the usual classroom work. But because Mars’ 
blood-red glow, spotlighting a village endows it with 
a magic aura to both the child and the adult mind, 
the pupils were eager to learn of the customs of the 
far-away town. “What language do the people 
speak?” “Can you say.a few words of their lan- 
guage?”’ ‘‘What do the people eat?” “What are their 
houses like?”’ These are the queries most often asked, 
and, oddly enough, the child’s natural directness, fo- 
cusing on a novel situation, selects the essentials. Gen- 
erally, the language spoken by a nation gives some 
clue as to the race; the kinds of food eaten, and the 
types of houses built, tell the economic story in 
skeleton outline. 

When interest flags—games to the rescue! Chil- 
dren who have little opportunity to play outside an 
institution are doubly appreciative of the temporary 
relaxation of classroom tension. There are many ways 
of improvising and scoring geography games, One 
child, chosen as “It,” may lead the questions until 
a pupil misses, in turn becoming “It.” Changing 
slightly an old game, one may play, instead of “Who 
Am I,” where the object is the identifying of a well- 
known person, "Where Am I,” substituting the name 
of a place for a person. Encouragement must be given 
the children so that they will not try to select localities 
with which they are too familiar. They need not feel 
that it shows lack of knowledge to call on the teacher 
for help. 

Again, the teacher may utilize a map, awarding 
part credit for partial identifications, and with the 
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map work as a basis, proceed with discussion along 
socio-economic lines (always in question form, so 
that the pupils may thus be enabled to give their 
best contributions) and adapted to their level. Better 
results are obtained when the pupils are informed 
that the scoring will not be included in their monthly 
recitation marks—freedom from fear loosens inhibi- 
tions, and a child will sometimes be emboldened to 
go ahead with the locating of specified areas, or their 
descriptions, when otherwise he would not have at- 
tempted the task. 

Spelling bees are fun for all the children, but are 
not always practical, since the average person’s war 
vocabulary, geographically, at least, is largely re- 
stricted to pronunciation—foreign words being, at 
best, veritable dragons of the spelling world. If many 
pupils fail to spell a word accurately, they become 
discouraged, so it is well to give partial credit for 
spelling that presents a recognizable picture of the 


WESTERN REPUBLICANS AND THE TARIFF IN 1860! 


The Republican Party after the depression of 1857 
increased its propaganda in the West for a high 
protective tariff. Local western interests worked to 
the same ends also. Western wool interests wanted 
high duties placed on raw wool. Lead and hemp 
interests in the West wanted protection. The iron 
district of southern Ohio, second to Pennsylvania, and 
the cities in the iron and copper districts around Lake 
Superior favored protection. 

The Chicago Journal, a former Whig sheet, in 
1858 supported the Republic drive in Pennsylvania 
for a high tariff. This was rather premature as Lin- 
coln made no use of the tariff issue in his debates 
with Douglas. He was cautious, as was the Republican 
Party in all western states where it avoided the tariff 
issue in party conventions. Caution was necessary, 
for many former Jacksonian Democrats had joined 
the Republican Party on the slavery issue. 

Pennsylvania delegates at the 1860 Republican 
convention wanted a strong tariff plank but the West 
was cool. A compromise plank declared for revenue 
for the support of the government and such an ad- 
justment of those imposts as to develop the industrial 
interests of the country as a whole. Thus the plank 





_ ‘Thomas M. Pitkin, ‘Western Republicans and the Tariff 
in 1860," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXVII (De- 
cember, 1940), 401-420. 


Revised Historical Viewpoints 


RALPH B. GUINNESS 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, New York 


word. For reference, lists of names in the news, with 
their indicated pronunciations, can be found in the 
Christian Science Monitor, and these will serve to 
develop an occasional spelling lesson. 

No claim is made for perfect mastery by the class, 
of war geography—the scene is too kaleidoscopic 
for learning to be thus pigeonholed. But wherever 
the child’s interest is reached he will grasp facts more 
quickly, and retain them better. He will try to teach 
his classmates outside school hours. He will endeavor 
to discover, in radio news broadcasts, descriptions of 
lands which the rest of the class will not know. 
The comprehension of current events is as vitally 
important to a child as to an adult. The handicapped 
child, particularly, who all too frequently feels he 
is shelved as a useless being, wishes to be able to 
share with others a knowledge of the chaotic world 
of today. 


meant free trade and protection. It meant all things 
for all men. 

There was serious division among the sections on 
the presidential candidates. Seward, though protec- 
tionist, was unacceptable to Pennsylvania because of 
his stand on aid to Catholic schools in New York. 
Chase was unsound on the tariff, while Cameron was 
favored by Pennsylvania. Bates, a protectionist, stood 
high with Pennsylvania. Lincoln’s friends gave cau- 
tious acknowledgement to eastern tariff Republicans 
that Lincoln had been a high tariff Whig. Lincoln's 
nomination was assured when on the second ballot, 
forty-eight of Pennsylvania’s fifty-four votes were 
cast for him. 

In the campaign in the East the tariff was played 
up, especially in Pennsylvania and New Jersey; else- 
where territorial slavery, homestead and administra- 
tive issues were stressed. New England after 1857 
enjoyed textile prosperity and did not want a tariff 
which raised the price of raw materials. In Ohio 
where the Western Reserve and the southern iron 
regions favored a high tariff this issue was played 
up in the press and in campaign speeches. 

The Ohio Cincinnati Commercial backed the Re- 
publicans but scorned its tariff protection, pointing 
out that agriculture was prosperous without it. 
The Indianapolis Journal made the tariff the chief 
issue declaring that it was necessary to develop our 
own iron, cloth and cotton manufactures in order to 
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prevent the annual export of $60,000,000 in gold 
which brought panic every seven years. In southern 
Indiana the Homestead Bill was played up as the 
important issue. In Michigan and Wisconsin, the 
iron, lead and commercial interests favored the high 
tariff as the leading issue. 

In Illinois, the Chicago Journal and the Chicago 
Press and Tribune championed protection for mining 
and manufacturing. In the state campaign Lincoln 
avoided tariff discussion referring inquirers to the 
party plank. In Missouri, Brown and Blair, Republi- 
cans, and the Missouri Democrat declared for pro- 
tection, the latter reversing its position of 1858 and 
1859. 

Some western Republicans warned against the re- 
vival of the old Whig tariff sentiment declaring that 
they had left the Democratic Party because of its 
slavery program. James Walker and John Wentworth 
of Indiana and others declared that there would be 
a revolt later against this tariff trend. This element 
later became the Liberal Republican group. 

Pitkin does not mention it but it is of interest to 
point out that Lincoln’s rivals for presidential nomi- 
nation became members of his cabinet; whether be- 
cause they were outstanding men or whether this 
was part of a bargain to nominate Lincoln, is a sub- 
ject for future investigation. 


PARRINGTON AND THE JEFFERSONIAN TRADITION? 


Parrington’s brilliant synthesis on economics and 
politics was marred by an oversimplification of the 
economic interests of Jefferson and his followers. 
Parrington pictured American politics as a struggle 
between agrarian interests against capitalist interests. 
Hofstadter points out that Jefferson was not a physio- 
crat and never adopted the single tax theory. Jefferson 
accepted the theories of Adam Smith, the champion 
of laissez-faire capitalism. The Jeffersonian and Jack- 
sonian agrarians accepted the fundamental capitalist 
theories and the capitalist order without desire or 
ability to propose an alternative and restricted itself 
to reforms which interfered with its smooth func- 
tioning in the interest of manufacturing capital. In 
other words, the conflict was not between agrarians 
and capitalists as different economic interests but be- 
tween farming capitalists and other capitalists for a 
monopoly of the profits. 

Hofstadter could have made his point even 
stronger if he had described in detail the land specu- 
lation interests of Jefferson in Virginia and on the 
Ohio, and those of his followers, such as Harrell 
reveals in Loyalism in Virginia. The same point 
could have been made with regard to Jackson who 


* Richard Hofstadter, ‘‘Parrington and the Jeffersonian Tra- 
dition,” The Journal of the History of Ideas, Il (October, 
1941), 391-400. 


made and lost several fortunes in western land specu- 
lation. 


LAND POoLicy AND TENANCY IN THE PRAIRIE 
STATES?® 


Much has been made of Jefferson’s political theo- 
ries of championship of the common man. He fa- 
vored small farms as the basis of economic democ- 
racy, as he saw it, for political democracy. However, 
the early United States land policy adopted in 1785 
was not designed to carry out these theories since 
lands were sold on a policy to bring in revenue for 
the government. They were sold in tracts of one 
mile square or 640 acres at a dollar an acre. Thus 
only men of capital could afford to buy lands. Tracts 
of a similar size had been proposed previously by 
a committee of which Jefferson had been the chair- 
man (Edward Channing, History of the United 
States, III, 539). However, his plan had called for 
divisions of ten geographic miles square into ‘“‘hun- 
dreds” of 640 acres, or one mile square, and sold 
at such a minimum size. Thus Jefferson’s theories did 
not establish the small farm for the common man. 
At a dollar an acre for 640 acres, few had the cash 
to buy. Only the speculators could. After 1802, this 
conservative land policy was liberalized by various 
preemption acts, military grants and reductions in 
basic price and size of the land allotment. In 1862, 
the Homestead Act provided for free grants to be 
proved by five-year residence and cultivation. 

However, as Gates and Shannon have disclosed 
elsewhere (The American Historical Review, July, 
1936) few lands were given away free under this act. 
By 1890, only 47,000,000 acres out of 100,000,000 
that had been granted had been actually proved up 
by bona fide settlers, whereas the railroads and land 
speculators had received 400,000,000 acres by free 
grant, special Indian Treaty purchase, or by direct 
purchase from the government. 

The common man to obtain land, otherwise than 
as a squatter, was forced to deal with loan sharks 
in order to be able to buy lands at the public auc- 
tions. On the other hand, speculators bought up 
thousands of acres. Thus in contrast to Jefferson's 
ideals of free small farms and farmers, tenancy de- 
veloped in the Old Northwest as early as the thirties 
of the last century. Land speculators were often fore- 
closed by banks and by other money lenders who 
then rented the lands to farm.tenants. Other settlers 
and farmers borrowed or invested their own funds 
in lands which they then rented to tenants. 

Tenancy was fastened upon the prairie states on 
both sides of the Mississippi by 1880. The United 
States Census for that year reveals that in Kansas and 


*P. W. Gates, “Land Policy and Tenancy in the Prairie 
States,” The Journal of Economic History, I (May, 1941), 
60-82. 
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Nebraska sixteen to eighteen per cent of the farms 
were in the hands of tenants; in Indiana and Iowa 
twenty-four per cent were held by tenants; and in 
Illinois the number of tenant farms was thirty-one 
per cent. Gates supplies detailed lists of the owners 








The international policy of our government has 
brought to the immediate forefront certain long- 
needed enlargements of, or adjustments in, our his- 
tory curriculum. We must increase our national good- 
will for the peoples of Latin America and of the 
British Dominions. Yet our friendship with them 
has been superficial—to a great extent in the case 
of the former group, and to a lesser extent because 
of racial ties, in the latter case. 

Why? Fundamentally, because we know so little 
of them. The names of Louis Botha, San Martin, 
Garcia Moreno, Bernardo O'Higgins, Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, Thomas d’Arcy McGee, prominent names in 
the history of their countries, are almost unknown to 
the average citizen of the United States. A clever 
writer has stated that the trouble with our concept 
of Latin America is that it has to do with “too many 
generals and too many generalizations.” One of these 
latter, for instance, is to refer to all lands south of 
the Gulf of Mexico as Spanish America. This term 
excludes the largest of them, Portuguese-speaking 
Brazil. 

Certain national magazines have attempted, credit- 
ably, to introduce our people to our neighbors. One 
of these gave the candid opinion that the average 
adult American knows more about the forbidden city 
of Lhasa or the frozen Arctic than he does about his 
own “good neighborhood” of South America. 

Though the lack of knowledge of many of these 
countries may be excusable, in one instance especially, 
it is not pardonable. We know too little about 
Canada, our northern neighbor. Rather than pursue 
the “good neighbor’ policy in the case of one prov- 
ince of that country, many Americans have perpe- 
trated grave injustices in speech and writing. To de- 
velop friendship for the Canadians, as for any people, 
we must first know them. Granting the community of 
interests that exists, a true knowledge of them will 
automatically bring a cordial spirit. 

What would be the least necessary knowledge for 
the “good neighbor’’ policy? First we should know 
the national origin of the people in all the major 
countries, and the languages spoken there; secondly, 
we should have a general idea of their size, wealth 






































Fostering the “Good Neighbor’? Policy 


W. B. FAHERTY 
St. Mary's College, St. Marys, Kansas 

















of large prairies estates, the names of speculators and 
the size of their purchases. He concludes with the 
statement that no democratic land system of small 
free farmers as envisaged by Jefferson ever existed. 







and importance; thirdly, we should learn a few main 
points of their history, especially their struggle for 
independence; fourthly, we should understand the 
way the British Dominions are governed. 

Should regular courses be instituted? If possible, 
yes! A semester course in “Latin American History 
and the History of the British Dominions,” would be 
excellent; or a course embracing both, under such a 
title as “The History of Our Good Neighbors.” These 
should supplement, not supplant, the regular courses 
in United States and European history, which are 
fundamental to a proper knowledge and appreciation 
of our country and its institutions. 

Where such courses are impossible at present, the 
individual instructor can take it upon himself to 
offer the students every opportunity in this matter. 
I found a good way to teach American National 
Government is to contrast it with the British Cabinet 
System. As a subject for debating, this contrast is 
unequalled. It has been my experience also that the 
British Dominions can receive a week in the regular 
Modern European history class, without inconven- 
ience to pupils or teacher. 

In working out a course on our ““Good Neighbors,” 
an outline map could be set up in the classroom, or 
put on the history bulletin board, giving population, 
races, area, and natural resources of the various coun- 
tries. Pictures from popular magazines can help. 
Since our newspapers, especially in their Sunday po- 
litical or editorial sections, regularly carry articles on 
foreign countries, another practice suggests itself. 
Assign a report on a newspaper or magazine article 
of this kind, which the pupils can choose themselves. 
To avoid having many reports on the same topics, it 
would be best to give this assignment over a period 
of time. 

A great deal of attention could be paid to the 
development of Latin America in the colonial period 
of American history. The study of the Monroe Doc- 
trine might offer an opportunity for a discussion of 
the struggles for independence there. In general, 
every occasion, which offers itself, should be used. 

If, however, the teacher should find it impossible 
to introduce any of these suggestions to the entire 
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group, he can do a great deal with individuals, par- 
ticularly those who show a special historical interest 
or aptitude. He can suggest readings, not only of 
popular articles in magazines, but even of biogra- 
phies of the heroes, or short histories of those nations. 
The study of either of these groups of countries 


would form an excellent subject for the high school 
history club. 

These proposals are, of course, only beginnings, 
All they can hope to accomplish is the presentation 
of correct fundamental notions. But they may be the 
wedge to open the way for full courses in the future. 


The Place of Latin America in the 
Junior High School Curriculum 


ADELAIDE SCHMITT 
Pierce Junior High School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


In the last few years there has been a sudden 
rush by educators to include some study of Latin 
America in already overloaded curriculums. Fre- 
quently, there is no attempt made to discard some 
less meaningful phases of the course of study. This 
may have been the unfortunate result that no matter 
how pertinent the material on Latin America may 
be, it is not given the emphasis nor the time which 
it deserves. Teachers in schools where the curriculum 
has yet made no definite place for the study of 
Latin America are often puzzled as to the best way to 
include such a unit and yet not neglect other parts 
of the course they feel equally important. Until a 
reorganization of the curriculum is made this is a 
problem that individual teachers must solve. 

First of all a careful scrutiny of the courses being 
taught will no doubt reveal some rather purposeless 
sections which can be omitted with no serious results 
to the main continuity of the courses. Then, the next 
step is to examine the needs and interests of the 
students as to the general topic of Latin America. 
Obviously, children in a junior high school in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, will have a far different back- 
ground than those in Santa Fé, New Mexico. A series 
of general discussions, diagnostic tests and map exer- 
cises will probably answer the questions as to what 
should be emphasized about such a wide field in 
what may be a comparatively short period of time. 
Then, one may carefully plan the unit. 

Recently, there has been such a multitudinous 
amount of literature on teaching Latin America that, 
instead of simplifying the problem, has made it more 
perplexing to some teachers. The teacher who has 
experienced the inclusion of units on Latin America 
in a curriculum already set up has found it wise to 
' read the publications of the Progressive Education 
Association, the National Educational Association 
and the Pan American Union, but not to attempt to 
include all the topics that might be suggested in 


sample Latin American units. In addition to reading 
articles on how to teach about Latin America, it is 
of the utmost importance to be absorbed in the 
topics itself. Read bulletins of the Pan American 
Union each month and such books as may be written 
by recognized authorities in the field rather than the 
popularized versions of the history of our Latin 
American neighbors. Naturally, the approach varies 
according to the age level of the student, but the 
most common fault in incidental teaching of Latin 
America seems to be the beginning of numerous 
projects like the collection of coins of the various 
countries, making representations of flags, etc., and 
not relating these activities to some general theme 
of study. Please don’t misunderstand! This type of 
learning experience is recognized as exceedingly help- 
ful, but not as an isolated activity as is all too fre- 
quently practiced. 

It is of essential importance to establish a few basic 
principles whether one is teaching Latin America 
to a group of seventh graders whose knowledge may 
be limited to haphazard ideas of Mexican sefiors with 
wide brimmed sombreros, or to a group of more 
mature ninth graders who may have attained a 
better understanding of the lands to the south through 
a current news study of previous years. First of all, 
one should be sure the students recognized that Latin 
America is not a single nation or a single culture. 
Rather, that there are widespread diversities of ge 
ography, government, economic status and _ racial 
make-up within these twenty countries. Next, stress 
the fact that though much of Latin America is eco- 
nomically underdeveloped and that many people are 
illiterate, on the other hand, it possesses vast re- 
sources, industrial cities and even universities that 
were established before our own. Third, we must be 
realistic to the fact that for years Latin America has 
felt closer to Europe than to the United States. In 
our economic and political relations we have fre 
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quently antagonized Latin American countries rather 
than befriended them. Last of all, we should face 
the problem of the necessity of a solidarity within 
the western hemisphere in the light of the present 
world crisis. 

These are all principles which can be adapted to 
any junior high school level. They cannot be taught 
in a day or a week, but if kept as a basis throughout 
a year’s planned study, children will approach a later 
analysis of our relations with Latin America with 
a better understanding than many of us can today. 
Then, on this groundwork, one can plan for definite 
topics that time and interest will permit, such as a 
study of the leading personalities of Latin American 
history; trade relationships with us; Latin American 
influence on our fashions, sports and food. Different 
courses, as well as the age of the students, may ne- 
cessitate a different approach. For example, in teach- 
ing the traditional course in economic and vocational 
civics, the occupations in Latin America should be 
emphasized. In political history, compare the govern- 
ments in Latin America to our own. It is probably 
more satisfactory to set aside some definite time for 
part of this study, but we should weave it into the 
curriculum whenever possible. Daily reference to 
bulletin boards and current news dispatches on the 
subject help to build a constant interest. For example 


a continuous bulletin board with the theme Latin 
America Serves You and subtopics such as In De- 
fense, In Industry, and In Music, will complement 
class discussions. Another theme might be We De- 
pend on Latin America with corresponding sub- 
topics. At the close of the year much of this material 
might be compiled in a class scrapbook for future 
groups to use for reference. : 

Both movies and fiction may serve as analytical 
subjects for true or distorted pictures of the regions 
studied when the students have sufficient background. 
In fact any number of individual or group projects 
may be carried out when the pupils have mastered 
elementary facts and have gained sufficient interest 
to make them meaningful and not just activity for 
activity’s sake. 

By all means then let us have Latin America in 
our junior high school social studies curriculum 
even though there is no separate course by that title. 
But let us not include it just for the purpose of satis- 
fying popular demand and climbing on the band 
wagon. If we precede its teaching with a careful 
study of the area ourselves, if we plan our work with 
the demands and needs of our particular group of 
students in mind, and if we teach an organized 
thoughtful unit—then indeed we shall be “good 
neighbors.” 


Illustrative Materials for the Classroom 


FLORENCE BERND? 


Director, Teachers’ Materials Bureau, Macon, Georgia 


In offering this series of articles combining source 
material, music and art, there has been a fourfold 
purpose: 

1. To give access to illustrative material not 
easily obtainable by the vast army of social 
studies teachers in the rural sections and 
smaller towns and cities where library facili- 
ties are limited. 

. To provide an opportunity for cooperative 
contributions by members of the class and 
also of the music and art departments. With 
this in view, one gfoup may give a report on 
the worthiness of the source, another group 
may present an explanation of the picture 
in relation to the source as a basis for discus- 
sion, while a third may be responsible for 
an account of the origin of the music and 
its. value. 

. Fo impress upon young minds the basic fact 
that this world’s pfogress and culture stem 


* Deceased. 


from many lands and ages—a Roman Pope, 
a German reformer, an English chronicler, 
king and commoner of many diverse creeds 
and callings. 

4. To open up ever widening horizons that may 
lead boys and girls to find within themselves 
some measure of contentment to counter- 
balance the feverish dependence on externals 
in today’s distraught world. 

Only the simplest music has been offered in order 
that it may be within the range of the young. This 
may be richly supplemented in many cases by the use 
of Victrola records, though nothing can take the 
place of student participation. 

It may be said that this is no untried plan. It was 
used over a long period with ninth grade boys to 
whom one might doubt its appeal, but on the con- 
trary and perhaps a bit disconcerting to the teacher, 
it is a fact that after many years, these boys, grown 
into mature men, have remembered the music and 
the picture and the contents of the source, when they 
have forgotten the name of the textbook. 
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AGINCOURT 


As France had her Troubadours and Germany her Minnesingers, so 
England had her Minstrels. One of the songs that dates from the time 
of the Minstrels is the famous ‘‘Battle of Agincourt.” 
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Deo gracias anglia, redde pro victoria 

Owre kynge went forth to Normandy, 

With grace and myght of chyvalry: 

Ther God for him wrought marvelusly. 

Wherefore Englonde may call and cry, 

Deo gracias, Deo gracias anglia, redde pro victoria. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians (Phila- 
delphia: Theodore Presser Company), p. 593 


The melody, not the words, is found in the Hymnal of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church (New York: Church Pension Fund, 1930), No. 439, 
(Second Tune), p. 548. 
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KING HENRY V AT THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT? 


The cheefe leaders of the French host were these: 
the constable of France, the marshall, the admerall, 
the lord Rambures maister of the crosbowes, and 
other of the French nobilities, which came and 
pitched downe their standards and banners in the 
countie of sainte Paule, within the territorie of Agin- 
court, having in their armie (as some write) to the 
number of three score thousand horsemen, besides 
footmen, wagoners and other. They were lodged even 
in the waie by the which the Englishmen must needs 
passe towards Calis, and all that night after their 
comming thither made great cheare and were verie 
merie, pleasant, and full of game. The Englishmen 
also for their parts were of good comfort, and nothing 
abashed of the matter, and yet they were both 
hungrie, wearies, sore travelled, and vexed with 
manie cold diseases. Howbeit, reconciling themselves 
with God by hoosell and shrift, requiring assistance 
at his hands that is the onlie giver of victorie, they 
determined rather to die, than to yeeld, or flee. The 
daie following was the five and twentieth of October, 
in the year 1415, being then fridaie, and the feast of 
Crispine and Crispinian, a daie fair and fortunate to 
the English, but most sorrowfull and unluckie to the 
French. .. . 

When he had thus ordered his battels, he left a 
small companie to keepe his campe and carriage, 
which remained still in the village, and then calling 
his capteins and soldiers about him, he made to them 
a right grave oration, mooving them to plaie the men, 
whereby to obteine a glorious victorie, as there was 
hope certeine they should, the rather if they would 
but remember the just cause for which they fought, 
and whome they should incounter, such faint-harted 
people as their ancestors had so often overcome. To 
conclude, manie words of courage he uttered, to stirre 


hana s History of King Henry the Fifth, edited by 
J. Rolfe (New York: American Book Company, 1885), 
te 138-140. Used with permission. Extract trom Holinshed’s 
“Chronicles.’’ Compare this account of Henry V’s speech with 
that given by Shakespeare in his Henry V, act IV, scene III. 


them to doo manfullie, assuring them that England 
should never be charged with his ransome, nor anie 
Frenchman triumph over him as a captive: for either 
by famous death or glorious victorie would he (by 
Gods grace) win honor and fame. 

It is said that as he heard one of his host utter his 
wish to another: I would to God there were with us 
now so manie good soldiers as are at this houre 
within England! The king answered: I would not 
wish a man more here than I have; we are indeed in 
comparison to the enimies but a few, but if God of 
his clemencie doo favour us, and our just cause (as 
I trust he will) we shall speed well inough. But let 
no man ascribe victorie to our owne strength and 
might, but onlie to Gods assistance, to whome | 
have no doubt we shall worthilie have cause to give 
thanks therefore. And if so be that for our offenses 
sakes we shall be delivered into the hands of our 
enimies, the lesse number we be, the less damage 
shall the realme of England susteine; but if we should 
fight in trust of multitude of men, and so get the 
victorie (our minds being prone to pride) we should 
thereupon peradventure ascribe the victorie not so 
much to the gift of God, as to our owne puissance, 
and thereby provoke his high indignation and dis- 
pleasure against us; and if the enimie get the upper 
hand, then should our realme and countrie suffer 
more damage and stand in further danger. But be 
ye of comfort, and show your selves valiant, God and 
our just quarrell shall defend us, and deliver these 
our proud adversaries with all the multitude of them 
which you see (or at least the most of them) into 
our hands. . . . The Frenchmen in the meane while, 
as though they had beene sure of victorie, made great 
triumph, for the capteins had determined before how 
to divide the spoile, and the soldiers the night before 
had plaid the Englishmen at dice. The noble men had 
devised a chariot, wherein they might triumphantlie 
conveie the king captive to the citie of Paris, crieing 
to their soldiers: Haste you to the spoile, glorie, and 
honor; little weening (God wot) how soone theif 
brags should be blowne awaie. 


Geographic Games and Tests 


W. O. BLANCHARD 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Past numbers of THE SOCIAL STUDIES have con- 
tained series of geographic games and tests planned 
for courses in geography, history and the social stud- 
ies in general. The series will be continued through- 
out the school year. 

The difficulty of the games may be increased by 


omitting the answers found at the bottom of some 
of them, by putting a time limit on the completion 
of them, or by assigning them simply for study. 
There will be about 100 games in the entire series 
so that there is provided a wide range from which 
selection to fit particular needs may be made. 
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G 61. NAMES OF INTERESTING PLACES AND FEATURES OF THE WORLD (Part 1) 
What part of the world is suggested by the following expressions? 


. The A. B. C. Countries 
. Cockpit of Europe 

3. Cross-roads of the Pacific 
4. The Dark Continent 
. Death Valley 
. Dixie 


_ The Emerald Isle 





8. The Evangeline Country 
. Everglades 
. Fair Cathay 
. Far East 
. The Fatherland 
3. Father Nile 
4. Garden of Eden 
. Garden of the Gods 


. Grand Banks 





. The Hermit Empire 
. Holy Land 
. Inca Land 


. Land Flowing with Milk and Honey 





21. The Land of a Thousand Lakes 


. Land of Potatoes and Peat 





3. Land of the Crescent 





4. Land of the Midnight Sun 


5. Land of the Pharaohs 





Land of the Rising Sun 
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_ 


9. 
10. 


11. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


G 62. NAMES OF INTERESTING PLACES AND FEATURES OF THE WORLD (Part 2) 
What part of the world is suggested by the following expressions? 


. Land of the White Elephant 


. Land of Windmills 


The Lonely Continent 


. The Low Countries 
. Near East 

. Nippon 

. The Occident 


. The Ould Sod 


Our Lady of the Snows 
The Pampa 


Pearl of the East Indies 


. Playground of Europe 


The Riviera 

Robinson Crusoe’s Island 
The Rock 

Roof of World 

Seward’s Ice Box 


The Shoestring Republic 


. South Seas 

. The Spanish Main 

. Spice Islands 

. Sugar Bowl of the Caribbean 
. Sugar Bow! of the Pacific 

4. Tulip Land 


. The Workshop of Europe 


. Little America 
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G 63. SOME QUESTIONS ON THE OCEANS 


Which of the oceans: 
1. Carries most shipping? 
. Are crossed by the equator? 
3. Has its main shipping route endangered by icebergs? 
. Was originally called the “South Sea?” 
5. Is almost entirely within the trade wind belt? 
. Is almost surrounded by mountains? 
. Has the richest fishing banks? 
8. Was so named because it appeared “peaceful?” 
. Is of least commercial importance? 
. Has within it the deepest trough or depression? 
. Is a circular basin of water around a continent? 
. Is most nearly enclosed by land? 
3. Receives the waters of the world’s largest rivers? 
i. Has a portion having the world’s highest tides? 
. Is of greatest benefit, climatically, to Europe? 
. Has as its margins the world’s major earthquake zone? 
. Has the longest coastline? 
. Has the largest drainage basin? 
. Is the largest of all the oceans? 
. Is the origin of the tidal wave? 
. Provides Illinois with most of its rainfall? 
. Freezes over every winter? 


. Has within it the center of the water hemisphere? 


24. Has a portion subject to typhoons? 


. Has the principal whale fisheries? 
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and islands of Asia. Print in the vowels so as to spell the names correctly. Be able to tell 


G 64. INLAND WATERS AND COASTAL FEATURES OF ASIA 


Below are listed the names, with the vowels missing, of some of the rivers, lakes, coastal waters, peninsulas, 


geographical interest about each. 


ho 


» 
10. 


11. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


23. 


24. 


ik Vw) iy 


.—nil—nd 


I. Coastal Waters 


. C—sp——n S—— 


B—r—ng S—— 
.Bl—ck S—— 
. B—sp—r—s 
.$—— —f J—p—n 
- See 
. s—— f M— 


(i= 9 


. —— st 


D—rd—n—I1—s5 


—T" 


— ——_ 


rr—n 


. Str—-—t —f 


= Ss 


B—y —f B—ng—l 


Str——t —f B—b 


—r—b——n S—— 


G—lIf 


P—rs—-—__n 


Sntt .f de 


G—lf —f —m—n 


str—-—t —f 


 — 


IT. Islands 


rm—r— 


a 


* se S- 


— 


a 


ae 


M —1—cc— 


MH od—6 


H—sm—z 


26. H—kk——d— 
27. H—ng K—ng 
28. K— —sh— 
29. S—kh—I—n 

III. Peninsulas 
30. M—I1—y 
31. Sh—nt—ng 
32. Ch—s—n 
33. —s—— M—n—r 
34. —nd— — 
35. —f— bh — — 

IV. Rivers 
36. G—ng—s 
37. —nd—s 
38. T—gr—s 
39. —-— phr—t—s 
40. Hw—ng 
41. Y—ngtz— 
42. —m—r 
43. L—na 
44, Y—n—s— — 
45. —b 

V. Lakes 
46. —r—l1 S—— 


something of 
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Why Did the League of Nations Fail? 


LAURENCE G. PAQUIN 
South Orange Junior High School, South Orange, New Jersey 


As today’s headlines tell the story of the progress 
of the Second World War, there undoubtedly are 
many who are perplexed that war has again come to 
the present generation. The thoughts of these peo- 
ple must go back to those days of 1919 when the 
leading statesmen of the world met at Paris to for- 
mulate a program which, in the opinion and hopes 
of many, would result in the establishment of perma- 
nent world peace. Naturally, there were those who 
were skeptical but, for the most part, the common 
people were convinced that at least a partial solution 
to the problem of war had been found in the pro- 
posed League of Nations. 

In the minds of those who had conceived it, the 
League of Nations was to be an organization for 
the prevention of war. This is so stated in Article 
10 of the League covenant which declares that ‘‘the 
members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and political independence of all members 
of the League.’ Other articles provided machinery 
for the arbitration or judicial settlement of disputes 
and, in case these measures failed, provision was 
made for the imposition of economic and, if neces- 
sary, military sanctions. There is no doubt; the 
League of Nations was created to eliminate war from 
the international scene. 

During the first decade of its existence the League 
functioned, if not conspicuously, at least moderately 
well. True, its achievements were for the most part 
in the non-political field but was not even this inter- 
national cooperation? 

In solving political problems and disputes its rec- 
ord was not so impressive. However, it was 
functioning even in this sphere. As the man in the 
street saw it, the most important function assigned 
to Geneva was the prevention of war. Failure of the 
League to preserve peace would have made its finish 
inevitable. In other words, the whole future of the 
League rested upon its success in preventing hostili- 
ties and not upon its ability to eliminate social evils, 
the drug traffic, or to supervise plebiscites. 

To the credit of the League must be listed the 
settlement of the controversy between Finland and 
Sweden over the Aaland Islands, the reconciling of 
the Silesian boundary dispute, the establishment of 
the boundary between Turkey and Iraq, and other 
problems of lesser significance. Unfortunately for 
League prestige, however, failure was more striking 
than success. The importance attached to Vilna and 
Corfu by students of history illustrates this. In each 


case the position of the League was challenged suc- 
cessfully. As one examines the record in the light of 
recent developments one is forced to conclude that 
war-weariness rather than League effectiveness was 
the force which made for peace in many of the 
disputes where the League intervened. 

In spite of its shortcomings the League was a step 
forward, though the League of the 1920’s and there- 
after was not the kind of an institution its founders 
had visualized. Whether it might have evolved into 
a more potent force is difficult to say and, though its 
passing was quiet, there are those who mourn it. 

Today more and more people are looking back 
at the Geneva experiment and are trying to deter- 
mine why it failed. The present conflict with all its 
horrors of total war has caused people everywhere 
to devote their energies once again to the search for 
a solution to the problem of war. Inevitably the ques- 
tion asked is: Why did the League of Nations fail? 
This paper is an attempt to answer that question. 

Though democracy and liberalism are fighting for 
their very existence at the present time, they were 
the dominant political philosophies in the immediate 
post-war years. The long struggle from 1914 to 1918 
had been a clear triumph for democratic principles 
and the prevailing opinion was that, in theory, demo- 
cratic doctrine was to be the basis of the post-war 
settlement. Woodrow Wilson had established this 
idea when he said: 


No peace can last, or ought to last, which 
does not recognize and accept the principle that 
governments derive all their just powers from 
the consent of the governed." 


Under the leadership of the American President a 
real effort was made to establish a peace based upon 
two fundamental principles. First was the idea of 
self-determination or the right of a people to liberty, 
equality, and unity. A second and still more impor- 
tant cornerstone was to be the League of Nations, an 
instrument for the prevention of war and the preser- 
vation of peace by cooperative action. 

Unfortunately the whole structure of the League 
of Nations was based upon false assumptions. One 
erroneous idea that pervaded the thinking of the 
Paris Conference was that internationalism had sup- 
planted nationalism as the principal force shaping the 


policies of nations. The failure of the United States 


* Address by Woodrow Wilson before the United States 
Senate on January 22, 1917. 
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to enter the League because of the fear of inter- 
national commitments, the French clamor for “‘se- 
curity,” and the British reluctance to abandon the 
tried and true policies of the past, are all evidences 
of the unreality of the so-called internationalism. 

Another condition necessary to League success was 
the general recognition of the idea that the post-war 
settlement was definitive. There seemed to be no 
general consciousness of the fact that every nation 
evolves its own national policies and uses every weap- 
on at its disposal to achieve them. 

To refute this contention, proponents of the 
League can point to Article 19 which calls for “con- 
sideration of international conditions which might 
endanger the peace of the world.”” However, this 
proved to be only a theory and not a fact. It might 
have been true if the United States had accepted 
unqualified membership in the League of Nations. 
Instead, the League came to be nothing more than 
an instrument used by the various powers to pro- 
mote their own ends. 

The final disposition of the colonies of the de- 
feated powers, the forced disarmament of Germany 
and her associates while the Allied nations failed 
to make any material reductions, as they had prom- 
ised, the insistence upon reparations—all show how 
false was the foundation upon which the League was 
based. Not only the political leaders but even the 
people themselves were insistent upon a post-war 
settlement of inequality. Such inequalities and in- 
justices were deemed essential to their own national 
well-being and as such were maintained. In this 
condition lies the first reason for the end of the plan 
of collective security. 

The failure or inability of the peacemakers to es- 
tablish a post-war settlement approximating equality 
and justice leads one directly to the second reason for 
the collapse of the League of Nations. The conclu- 
sion of the World War had done more than divide 
the principal powers of the world into victors and 
defeated nations. It had left Britain and France sati- 
ated powers; each was content with its tremendous 
colonial possessions and concerned with little more 
than the preservation of those empires and the bene- 
fits accruing therefrom. 

The so-called totalitarian powers—Germany, Italy, 
and Japan—saw the world situation in an entirely 
different light. Each was dissatisfied with the Ver- 
sailles settlement and sought to remedy the situation 
by embarking upon a program, the realization of 
which demanded international anarchy and chaos. 
The successful establishment of a system of law and 
order would have meant the renunciation of force by 
all powers. As the totalitarian group saw the situa- 
tion, this would have been tantamount to resignation 
to their then-existing condition. In view of this they 
could see no weapon available to them but force. It 


became inevitable; the League of Nations must be 
destroyed. 

There are those who contend that the three way 
attack upon the League by the Axis Powers was 
deliberately planned. This seems to be just a theory 
for no evidence is available to support the belief 
that the joint assault upon the League was anything 
but coincidental—at first. 

In quick succession the blows fell. Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, the remilitarization of the Rhineland, 
Spain, and finally the annexation of Austria by Ger- 
many. With each succeeding crisis the post-war struc- 
ture was weakened and with it the League. When 
Hitler's troops occupied Austria the League did ab- 
solutely nothing. It was a nonentity then and no 
longer a force in European politics. 


By the end of 1938 the international chaos for . 


which Hitler and his colleagues had been working 
had now been achieved. The Hitler strategy of 
weakening collective security by subtle and even- 
tually frontal attacks had proved successful. Britain 
and France were confused. In fact, after the later 
Munich Conference they were not sure whether it 
had been a victory or a defeat. This utter lack of 
intelligent and realistic leadership from the alleged 
friends of the League was the third reason for its 
demise. 

If one could have been certain of anything in in- 
ternational affairs following the Paris Conference, 
it was that Britain and France would remain closely 
allied to each other during the period of reconstruc- 
tion. The community of interests between the two 
powers appeared to be such as to make such a course 
a virtual certainty. Unfortunately, almost from the 
beginning, divergent policies toward Germany and 
the League of Nations began to be apparent. What 
were the reasons for this? 

First and foremost was the difference in the degree 
of security felt by each nation. The British faced the 
years following World War I with considerable 
optimism in this respect. The French, on the other 
hand, were convinced that Germany’s inferior posi- 
tion was only temporary and that every possible 
means must be employed by France to preserve the 
security she then enjoyed. One such device was the 
system of defensive alliances, built up following the 
Anglo-American refusal to guarantee French se- 
curity. 

Another difference between Britain and France 
was the concern of each power about international 
trade. France, having the advantage of not being 
wholly industrial, was not pressed to secure markets 
for her manufactured goods as was England. The 
war had hardly ceased when British commercial 
groups were wrestling with the problem of reviving 
Germany as a market for British goods. In short, 
Britain was more concerned about Germany as 4 
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future customer than as a potential adversary. 

Still another British attitude which found little 
sympathy in France was the belief that Britain could 
play the role of an “honest broker’ in European 
affairs. To a considerable extent this attitude was 
prompted by a sincere desire to restore peace and 
tranquility to the continent. Needless to say, this 
policy paid few dividends. It had the effect of ap- 
peasing her former enemies to some extent but not 
enough to win any degree of confidence from them. 
At the same time it aroused the distrust of her 
friends. 

That Britain and France each had a stake in the 
success Of the League of Nations was obvious. Why 
then, did these two powers fail to work together in 
defense of the system of collective security in the 
face of totalitarian attack? Neither seemed to have 
a consistent and definite policy regarding the League. 
The leaders of each nation professed their support 
of Geneva in the most clear and concise terms yet 
in practice the policy of each government was quite 
the opposite. The English were prompt in admitting 
the usefulness of the League for the regulation and 
supervision of such practices as the sale of opium and 
the like, but when it came to the fundamental ques- 
tion of war and peace, they were not so sure. The 
policy of the French was much simpler. They were 
ready to work with the League whenever they felt 
such a course would aid the preservation of the 
security of France. 

In the face of the aggressive policies of the Axis 
Powers one would immediately expect an Anglo- 
French effort to strengthen their entire peace struc- 
ture. Instead, the history of the years following the 
World War shows an almost unbelievable inertia on 
the part of the two powers which had the most at 
stake should international anarchy prevail. Instead 
of rallying their forces for a defense of collective 
security, the British, and later the French, embarked 
on a policy which came to be known as appeasement. 
Many forces made this policy sound rational; Ger- 
many’s potential as a customer, the fear of Bolshe- 
vism, and last, but by no means least, the state of 
unpreparedness of British military and naval might. 

While the powers which sought the destruction of 
collective security played their cards well, the same 
cannot be said for those powers which were asso- 
ciated with the League. For example, both the British 
and the French in the past ten years have shown a 
positive genius for getting themselves into public 
positions which they were not prepared to support 
in practice. Manchuria, Ethiopia, and Spain are evi- 
dence of this. In every case they went on record and 
in no uncertain terms made their opposition known. 
The result was humiliation for the democracies and 
added prestige for the totalitarian powers. 

In the face of these numerous diplomatic defeats 





one is prompted to inquire whether the British and 
French leaders were up to the usual standard. This 
is a difficult question for a contemporary. One never 
knows what the verdict of history will be but it does 
seem probable that the huge casualty lists of the 
World War must have seriously crippled both pow- 
ers. Andre Maurois expressed it most clearly when 
he said: ‘The men who should have seen France and 
Britain through 1939 and thereafter had been dead 
for over twenty years.” 

The skillful propaganda of the totalitarian pow- 
ets also had its effect in further weakening demo- 
cratic leadership. The feeling that Italy, Germany, 
and Japan were in part justified because they were 
doing the same as Britain and France had done in 
the past was common in both England and France. 
When Dr. Goebbels demanded Germany's rightful 
place in the world and at the same time justified this 
demand by the claim that Germany was the bulwark 
against communism, he found a receptive audience. 
Who knows, too, but what the British and French 
were bothered by pangs of conscience? Perhaps Hit- 
ler’s contention that eighty million Germans could 
not be denied a position of importance in world 
affairs was right. Why should Britain and France 
stand in the way? 

The general tendency on the part of the democra- 
cies to be too complacent throughout these hectic 
years is too obvious to require emphasis here. Dun- 
kerque awoke the British and startled America. For 
the French, it was too late. The record seems to show 
that in almost every crisis democratic leaders failed 
to get a realistic picture of the turn of events. Czecho- 
slovakia was gone before they became aware of the 
fact that “peace was indivisible.’’ Neither the leaders 
or the people could see the connection between 
Japanese aggression in Asia and Hitler's demands 
in Europe. With the annexation of Czechoslovakia 
by Hitler, the democracies became highly emotional 
at a time when clear thinking was vital. The result 
was a military alliance with Poland. One does not 
have to be a military expert to see the lack of realism 
in this pact. If ever a military treaty was illogical, 
certainly that one was. 

Another bit of fallacious reasoning which cannot 
be overlooked was the belief of the democracies in 
the omnipotence of wealth. Any comparison of the 
resources of the totalitarian powers and the democ- 
racies showed an overwhelming preponderance in 
favor of the latter. They failed to remember that 
manpower in the hands of skillful leaders is still an 
important item in war. To illustrate this point, one 
only has to recall the Anglo-French complacency 
over Axis aid to Franco. Leaders in both countries 
were saying that this Italian and German aid would 
be inconsequential and as soon as the Spanish Civil 
War was over, British and French capital would be 
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sufficiently important to keep Franco in line. To 
put it briefly, the democratic powers were too im- 
pressed by their economic well-being and their war 
potential. They had lost sight of the fact that even 
in capitalistic countries factors other than wealth can 
be decisive. 

It is impossible to escape the feeling that England, 
France, and even the United States, were too self- 
satisfied. These three nations more than any other 
powers were in a position to plan and build but 
instead they seemed to be marking time. In every 
nation there was a false sense of security. France 
felt safe with her mighty army and her Maginot 
Line; the British were confident with the Royal Navy, 
and we in America with three thousand miles of 
ocean felt that we were the most secure of all. There 
may be some who feel that this indictment of demo- 
cratic leadership is unfair. In rebuttal, they would 
say that these nations which should have led the 
world from 1919 were not prepared for the task. In 
other words, the war “‘to save democracy” had left 
the democratic people in a muddled state. They had 
won a military victory but were lacking in the spirit 
necessary to carry that victory through to its logical 
conclusion. 

The role of America in the collapse of collective 
security is by no means unimportant. The League 
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was intended to include the United States and there 
are many who feel that American membership would 
have resulted in different courses of action. It is 
generally conceded that the majority of the American 
people and their representatives in Congress were 
in accord with the objectives sought by Woodrow 
Wilson and his League of Nations. Yet the treaty 
which would have made this nation a member was 
never ratified. 

The American failure to enter the League made 
success for the League a virtual impossibility. With- 
out American membership, the League could never 
have become the kind of association sought by its 
supporters. As one looks back at the League and its 
Covenant, one is struck by the fact that it represented 
the opposite of all that Adolf Hitler stands for 
today—the rights of small nations, self-determina- 
tion, condemnation of aggression. The opponents of 
the Axis are once again fighting a war for the spirit 
and principles typified by the League of Nations. 
The conclusion of that struggle is not yet in sight, 
but the eventual outcome is not in doubt. It may 
take years but its triumph is almost inevitable. The 
spirit of Woodrow Wilson and collective security is 
once again on the march. The first time, failure—the 
second, success? 


in the Medieval 
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Undoubtedly the first thought that comes to one 
when Chaucer’s name is mentioned is The Canter- 
bury Tales. Very few would connect him with 
those things that distinctly pertain to the mundane 
things of existence that are handled in any country’s 
civil service. Yet important names are found in lit- 
erature and learning on the records of that past time, 
as we shall see. 

True, the term civil service originated only in 
1854 when Sir Charles Trevelyan first applied it to 
English administrative government, yet a real civil 
service existed far back in the Middle Ages. The term 
as applied by Sir Charles included only the profes- 
sional body of officials employed by the state in non- 
military and non-judicial services. Applied to the 
earlier period it includes services rendered to the 
king. Civil service then, as later, was permanent in 
character and non-political; it was carried on with 
little regard to changes of monarchs or ministers. 


In the fourteenth century when no distinction was 
made between public and private business of the 
state, the king’s household was the center of gov- 
ernment. Since the civil service was constituted from 
this center, some explanation of it is in order. 

About the twelfth century, kings had small rooms 
off their chambers, called wardrobes. Here the ruler 
not only kept his robes but also his jewels, his coined 
money, and his bullion. It was likewise a place of 
deposit for rolls, records and charters. Eventually 
these wardrobes became treasuries and called for a 
staff of honest, able men to protect them. Thus the 
Chamber became a so-called chancery of the king; 
the head of the office was called Chamberlain. 

With the increase of the power of the English 
kings the duties of the Chamber became greatet. 
This department not only took charge of money re- 
ceived from the king’s land and from taxation, but 
also made disbursements, and purchased goods for 
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the royal household. Still later there developed a 
need for a staff of experts in writing and finance and 
in time we find the formation of a class of ‘‘clerks 
of the Chamber.’ These men through their superior 
education and intelligence gradually became directors 
of Chamber policies. 

When the financial business grew more complex 
the Exchequer became an offshoot of the Chamber; 
it was primarily the finance ministry of the Crown 
and a storehouse where records of finance were pre- 
served. The Chamber had to submit regular state- 
ments of its finances to this new division. These 
accounts were a formal and comprehensive statement 
of all the wardrobe finances for a definite period. 
From this time on, the Exchequer always claimed 
and generally exercised supreme financial control 
over household departments. 

The third important office of government during 
medieval times was the Chancery. Establishment of 
the royal seals involved the appointment of special 
officers for their custody, and for the performance 
of this special work connected with the seals. Under 
the Chancellor, an office was organized to draft 
documents upon which the Chancellor had to place 
the royal seal. Later, the Chancellor became the chief 
minister of state. These three offices remained the 
principal divisions in administrative government 
throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Because we are primarily interested in the civil serv- 
ants of the fourteenth century it is well to note the 
changes which took place in the main divisions of 
government during the reigns of the first three Ed- 
wards. 

In Edward I’s reign which closed in 1307, we find 
the two great royal servants to be the Chancellor and 
the Chamberlain. The Chamber controlled the ad- 
ministration of the household independent of all save 
the king’s will. The important change, however, in 
this reign is the rise of that department known as the 
Wardrobe. It became a household office, separated 
from, but closely connected with, the Chamber, from 
which it originated. The two chief purposes of its 
existence were the custody of the privy seal, a small 
personal seal of the king, and the responsibility for 
all accounts of the Household. The office of con- 
troller or keeper of the seal became important during 
Edward’s reign. Professor Tout in his work Chap- 
ters in Medieval Administrative History: is of the 
opinion that this official was, in our terminology, a 
private secretary to the king. As chief among the 
wardrobe clerks he had authority rivalling that of 
the greatest ministers of state. 

The treasurer of the Wardrobe was charged with 





‘Thomas F. Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative 


History, 11 (New York: Longman’s Green and Company, 
1905), 39. 


taking care of the expenses of the king and his 
family. He received money, jewels or presents made 
to the king and kept all private receipts recording 
them with the expenses in order to render the re- 
quired annual account.? 

The Exchequer gradually lost some of its control 
to the Wardrobe. It still collected revenue but the 
Wardrobe had all control of its use, at the direction 
of the king. War was a great occupation at this time, 
so much of the money was spent in furthering war 
activities. The Wardrobe was the treasury for war 
expense. Later we find two offshoots of the Ward- 
robe, namely, the Great Wardrobe, through which 
all great purchases were made, and the Privy Ward- 
robe that supplied military provisions to the army. 

Edward II’s reign was one of reforms and these 
deeply affected every branch of the administration. 
The king used the Household as a means of main- 
taining his independence over the barons by ap- 
pointing men of his choice to important offices. The 
barons seeing the rising power of the administrative 
offices demanded first, that all chief officers of the 
household, like the heads of the Chancery, Exchequer 
and Wardrobe, be chosen by them in Parliament and, 
second that the king was to do nothing of importance 
without their advice. Believing the Chamber to be 
the special sanctuary of the king the barons did not 
demand any power over it. Edward saw his chance 
and revived the Chamber, giving it an enormous 
increase of power, a capable staft of officials and a 
new seal by which it extended its influence over much 
business. The king’s Chamberlain was now associated 
with the Steward of the Household, the Treasurer and 
Controller of the Wardrobe. 

During the next Edward’s reign the Hundred 
Years’ War was raging. He looked to the Household 
for extra supplies of money and other necessities. 
The powers of the Wardrobe and Chamber were 
further increased. By the middle of this reign the 
office of the Privy Seals threw off its dependence on 
the Household and became an independent depart- 
ment with its keeper ranking with the Chancellor. 

The men who were thus employed served until 
their death, promotion, pension, or dismissal. In 
many ways these civil servants were much like our 
own but in one way they differed widely. Many of 
them had other professions; a majority belonged to 
the clergy and not a few were writers. A man at this 
time could not depend on his literary works for a 
living for there were no printing presses to multiply 
copies to build a reading public and therefore there 
were no royalties forthcoming. Entrance into the 
civil service was an answer to the problem. The 
position of the medieval writer is well described as 
follows: 


* Tbid. Il, 34. 
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The medieval writer was not a professional 
but an occasional writer. He gave to literary 
work only part of his time and did not depend 
on it for a living, the making of books was his 
avocation rather than vocation. . . . To a degree 
which has prevailed at no other period in his- 
tory writers and scholars in the Middle Ages 
were dependent on courts, royal, feudal and 
ecclesiastical either directly as a member of the 
household or indirectly for appointments which 
courts could bestow elsewhere.* 

What were the requisites for the training of these 
men who were servants of the king and in reality 
servants of the state? First, they had to have a rather 
complete control of three languages: English, their 
mother tongue, French, the official vernacular of the 
time, and Latin, the language of all formal official 
communications. A second requisite was a wide ac- 
quaintance with official forms, precedents, traditions, 
and skill in literary form and composition. A knowl- 
edge of law, civil and ecclesiastical, was essential.‘ 
Like our ambassadors and diplomats today a knowl- 
edge of the formalities and practice of foreign courts 
was important. 

The education of the medieval civil student was 
technical rather than Humanistic. Its object was not 
to widen the mind but rather to give a man the tools 
of his trade. He received his training mainly by ap- 
prenticeship just as a trade was learned in the guild 
system. The junior official copied form under the 
direction of the master until he was able to assume 
the responsibility of writing them himself. In time 
he became a master and instructor to his juniors. It 
is Dr. Tout’s belief that the schools later known as 
“inns of chancery” and used as preparatory schools 
for common lawyers were outgrowths of schools 
which had been kept by masters for potential chancery 
clerks. The clerk might have had university training 
but it was the exception rather than the rule. 

To repeat, Chaucer does not stand alone in his 
dual capacity of literary genius and civil servant. We 
might make a triple classification of those civil serv- 
ants of fourteenth century England, who played a 
part in making contributions to the literature and 
learning of their day. There was the learned man 
who before or during his work as a civil servant 
taught or studied at the university. There was the 
man who though not always learned himself gave 
of his means as a patron of learning, either as a 
collector of libraries or a benefactor of educational 
institutions. More important than either, there were 
those men who made personal contributions to lit- 


*C. H. Haskins, “Henry II as a Patron of Literature,” 
Essays in Medieval History Presented to Thomas F. Tout (Lon- 
don: A. G. Little and F. M. Powicke, 1925), p. 71. 

*Thomas F. Tout, “Literature and Learning in English Civil 
Service in the Fourteenth Century,”’ Speculum, IV (1929), 368. 


erature through their gift of writing. 

Typical of the university trained civil servant was 
Robert of Stratford. Distinguished student at Oxford, 
he began what proved to be a brilliant career as a 
clerk in the royal Chancery rising to the headship in 
1331. Four years later he became Chancellor of Ox- 
ford. Here was a civil servant who while using his 
own learning in the highest position of the state 
was likewise serving learning in the very heart of 
England's center of learning—Oxford. In this group, 
too, we find John Thorseby, doctor of law who held 
the title of Chancellor and Archbishop of York, and 
John Ronhale, doctor of law, clerk in the royal 
Chancery during the reign of Edward III, and later 
master at Cambridge. 

Representative of that group of civil servants who 
gave of their private means is Bishop Walter Merton 
who founded Merton, the first college of Oxford. 
Bishop Merton is credited with being the founder of 
the collegiate system of English universities. Early 
in his life he became a clerk in the royal Chancery 
and was rewarded for diligent services twenty-four 
years later with the office of Chancellor. Considering 
it a duty to provide for the education of his less 
fortunate relatives he established Merton College. 
He was granted permission to assign his manor at 
Falden for the support of scholars. Three years later 
a regular charter of incorporation was given him 
which established the House of Scholars of Merton. 
After ten years Oxford was designated as the ex- 
clusive and permanent home of scholars. 

Another motive which animated Bishop Merton 
in his benefactions was his desire to advance general 
learning in England. Professor Henderson suggests 
as the Bishop Merton’s third motive the establish- 
ment of a training school for leadership from which 
a constant succession of educated men of sober life 
should go into the world to do good service for the 
Church and the State.> That this end was achieved 
is evident from the fact that for centuries many of 
England’s great political and ecclesiastical leaders 
have been Oxford men. 

Robert of Bury, who worked his way from humble 
beginnings up to important posts in Church and 
State, was one of Oxford’s great benefactors, be- 
queathing to it a library which he had collected 
through his indefatigable efforts as a book hunter. 
Again, there was William of Wykeham, a civil serv- 
ant, who established a new and magnificent type of 
endowment in the twin foundations of St. Mary’s 
at Winchester and the College of St. Marys at Ox- 
ford. Harvey of Stanton, who held the position of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was the founder of 
Michaelhouse at Cambridge. 


* Bernard William Henderson, Merton College (London: 
F. E. Robinson, 1899), p. 30. 
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The outstanding representative of the third type 
of civil servant who gave of his own works is, 
naturally, Chaucer. He is as silent about his civil 
service as about his life in general. But we do know 
that Chaucer belonged to the Chamber division of 
the Household. Earliest records show him in the 
service of the Duke of Clarence when he was little 
more than seventeen acting as a page. In 1359, the 
page was sent to France as a soldier. After his return 
he became a valet of the king’s household, having 
under his care the royal “bid and board.’”” A year 
later he rose to an esquire of lesser degree. At thirty- 
five he was made Controller of Great and Petty Cus- 
toms in the port of London. 

The period following 1370 might be called that 
of Chaucer’s diplomatic career, for, in the course of 
eight years he went on six diplomatic missions for 
his king to Flanders, France and Italy. The question 
naturally arises: Does Chaucer’s literary work show 
any foreign influence that might be traced to his work 
as a civil servant? There is too little evidence avail- 
able to give a very satisfactory answer. Students of 
Chaucer however tell us that he shows a direct French 
influence in his works ‘““The Romance of the Rose” 
and the “Book of the Duchess’”’ written while he 

































The critical reading of current books is a habit that 
should be early inculcated through the social sciences. 
Too many students pass through their high school 
experience with the impression that because material 
is in print it must be accepted as true. To counteract 
this prevailing tendency and to enable students to 
know how to evaluate the printed word is one of the 
great tasks of the teacher of the social sciences. 

That a book is the product of an author’s training 
and experience is one of the first lessons that a stu- 
dent must learn. This will give foundation and mean- 
ing to the basic fact that everyone who writes does 
so with a bias. To know and appreciate the bias of a 
writer is extremely important in the social sciences 
where interpretation of data and postulation of 
temedies is so closely linked with the author's previ- 
ous experience and point of view. 

Some teachers, in their enthusiasm for the inculca- 
tion of the scientific method, have given an odious 
connotation to the term bias. This is extremely re- 
gtettable. Whenever any human being reaches the 
point that he can write without an expression of his 
point of view, the material that is written will not 
be worth reading and the writer, himself, will have 
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was a member of the Chamber division. In 1372, he 
was sent to Italy to conclude a commercial treaty 
and it is thought that he might possibly have met 
Petrarch. This and the fact that he studied Dante and 
Boccaccio deeply might account for the Italian in- 
fluence shown in “His House of Fame” and “‘Parlia- 
ment of Fowls.” 

Chaucer continued in the office of Comptroller 
while not on diplomatic missions for the king. His 
duties as such were heavy for he had to keep in his 
own handwriting account-books of his office and had 
to be in service at all times except while away on 
royal missions. In later years he was allowed to fill 
his principal office of Comptroller of Customs by 
deputy. 

Only a few of the English civil servants who con- 
tributed to the literature and learning of their time 
have been given consideration here but their number 
is sufficiently great to justify Professor Tout's state- 
ment that “‘an appreciable proportion of fourteenth 
century literature came from the civil servants of the 
state.’’® 





*Thomas F. Tout, “Literature and Learning in English 


Civil Service in the Fourteenth Century,” Speculum, IV (1929), 
368. 


ceased to be human. The written word is clothed with 
attraction and power because it conveys the personal 
belief and feeling of the author. The task of the 
scientific writer is to show that he has adequate basis 
for his interpretations and conclusions, and that they 
meet the test of rational methods of thought. 

In evaluating an author’s contribution to knowl- 
edge, it is important that the student know some- 
thing of the sources which are used by writers. Some 
persons write from personal experience. Here will 
be found memoirs, autobiographies, books of travel 
and accounts of public experience, such as American 
Industry in the War: A Report of the War Industries 
Board by Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War 
Industries Board during the last war. Such books 
have their value as an expression of personal opinion 
by a participant. Frequently the author's interpreta- 
tion of what happened will be colored either by the 
close range of his observation or by his attempt to 
defend himself in the eyes of the public. 

Most people who write in the field of the social 
studies do so on the basis of vicarious knowledge. 
It is extremely important, therefore, that the student 
be led to understand the difference between original 
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sources of information and those which have already 
been interpreted by other writers. Here the student 
can be trained to give attention to such matters as 
footnotes and bibliography. Before he reads a book, 
he should be able to tell whether he is securing in- 
formation based upon a “working over’’ of other 
people’s ideas, or whether he is reading the results 
of ‘spade work.” This may seem like a big order, 
but it has been the experience of the author of this 
article that many high school students can be brought 
to see that there is a difference in the type of ma- 
terials which various writers use. 

The style of an author is also a matter worthy of 
consideration by the social scientist. Students are 
bound to form opinions on this matter regardless of 
any formal instruction concerning it. Good writing 
should be present in books written for the social 
science student as well as the English student. Stu- 
dents should be able to tell whether a man writes 
intelligibly, simply, clearly, forcibly; whether he de- 
velops his thought logically or resorts to the tricks of 
the professional propagandist; whether he has a cen- 
tral theme and follows it, or whether he possesses no 
clear idea of where he is going and when he has 
arrived. Book reading becomes an interesting game 
when one is reading to discover whether an author 
has really accomplished what he declares he set out 
to do in the preface. 

Finally, the student can be encouraged to form a 
critical appraisal of the book itself. At this point he 
may be introduced to the various aids which will 
assist him in forming an intelligent concept of the 
book’s value. Here, however, he should be left free 
to express his own views. The comments of reviewers 
in the various journals are only guide posts. Let the 
student disagree with the reviewers if he wishes. 
Encourage individual expression and comment, but 
remind him that he must have adequate basis for 
his opinion. If he dislikes the author’s style, encour- 
age him to state why and to give examples of the 
defects in writing. If he disagrees with the author’s 
conclusions, insist that he show why he does not 
agree. If he believes that the author’s sources of in- 
formation are not of the best, make sure that he 
points out better ones with which he is familiar. 
Some such procedure does much to lift the reading 
of books from a more or less purposeless exercise 
to a type of activity where the student begins to 
form the habit of making an intelligent judgment 
on the books which he reads. Unless this is accom- 
plished in our high schools, many of the adults of 
tomorrow will be seriously handicapped in evaluat- 
ing the printed material which will be disseminated 
in their day concerning the problems of their time. 

As an aid to the student in forming a critical book 
review, the author has used the following suggested 
outline of procedure in his own high school classes. 





It is not necessary that each step be followed in the 
order suggested, but it is important that all of the 
items mentioned should be covered at some point in 
the review. 

1. Descriptive statement. This should give all 
of the information necessary to completely 
identify this book from all other books pub- 
lished. It usually includes the following 
items: (a) complete name of author, (b) 
title of book, (c) mame of publisher, (d) 
place of publication, (e) date of latest copy- 
right, (f) identification as to edition, vol- 
umes or pages. Consult title page of book for 
this information. (Sample book reviews will 
be found in The Nation, The New York 
Times Book Review, The Saturday Review 
of Literature, and other current periodicals or 
journals. ) 

2. Biographical sketch of author. This should 
emphasize his home background, his educa- 
tional experience, and any special training 
or experience which qualifies him for the 
production of such a book. (Consult the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature for 
sketches of very recent authors. (Older au- 
thors will be found listed in various bio- 
graphical dictionaries and encyclopedias. 

3. Author's general treatment of his subject. 
This section should include (a) a clear state- 
ment of the author’s purpose and central 
theme, (b) the manner of developing the 
theme, and (c) an evaluation of the sources 
used by the author. Here care should be 
taken to note whether the author relies on 
secondary sources, or whether he has done 
some spade work in the original sources deal- 
ing with his subject. 

4. Evaluation. Here you will endeavor to make 
an honest appraisal of the book, taking into 
consideration the author’s literary style, his 
stated purpose, the sources used, and the 
value of the book to the general reader and 
the student in that field. In framing this 
statement, it would be well to consult the 
opinions of other reviewers. The appraisal 
is to be yours, however, and not just a com- 
pilation of the views of other reviewers ar- 
ranged ad seriatim. (Consult The Book 
Review Digest for references to the current 
reviews of the book you are evaluating. ) 

5. Bibliography. A list of all reference material 
used in the preparation of the review ar 
ranged in proper form. (See bibliographies 
at end of articles in such works as the Er 
cyclopedia Britannica, Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, Social Work Yearbook, etc. 
for examples of good form. ) 
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purpose of revealing the values and beliefs of Amer- 
ican youth indicates the existence of a high degree 
of confusion within the thinking of the boys and 
girls. A further analysis of these polls shows an in- 
adequate grounding of student beliefs in relevant 
facts. 

An instrument has been developed, under the 
direction of Dr. Louis Raths, by members of the 
Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, for the discovery and analysis of pupil values. 
Films and recordings can be used as a basis upon 
which the instrument can operate. First, the student 
is asked to view a film or listen to a recording which, 
according to the teacher, is rich in potential values. 
After the student has experienced the film or re- 
cording he is asked to describe and interpret the 
events depicted, and if the subject matter is suitable 
he is asked to make recommendations for improve- 
ment. 

The teacher then can analyze the student's written 
work in the following manner. Words, phrases, and 
sentences which denote “‘value-judgments” made by 
the student are selected from his paper and copied 
on individual slips of paper. Statements which denote 
positive values are placed in one group while those 
which denote negative values, or values which the 
student opposes, are placed in another group. Then 
these value-judgments of the student’s can be classi- 
fied in any categories that suit the teacher’s purpose. 
One set of categories developed by Dr. Raths is as 
follows: 


Values which the student expressed: 


1. In terms of a directing philosophy. 
2. In terms of insights into human behavior. 
3. In terms of logic. 
4. In terms of characteristics of personality noted. 
5. In terms of identification with boys and girls. 
6. In terms of a balanced outlook of positive and 
negative values. 
. In terms of relating a situation to outside fac- 
tors. 
8. In terms of the student’s preoccupation with 
things and processes. 
9. In terms of recognizing resources for possible 
alleviation of problem conditions. 


Once such a profile of a student’s values is gained 
the teacher is in a position to point out to the student 
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conflicts in his values and help the student to clarify 
and reconstruct his thinking. 

The teacher is in a position to discover through 
class discussions the beliefs upon which the student's 
value-judgments are based. Then the teacher can 
explore the adequacy of the student’s grounding of 
these beliefs in relevant facts. In many instances this 
will result in the realization on the part of the stu- 
dent of the inadequacy of the factual grounding of 
his beliefs and in many cases he will then attempt to 
gather more evidence relevant to these beliefs in order 
to substantiate his convictions. 


News Notes 


A one-reel film which would be of interest to all 
ages and groups has been produced by Castle Films, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, present- 
ing the Allied campaign in North Africa. The first 
part, Yanks Invade Africa, shows the sea-borne in- 
vasion of Africa. Victory Over Rommel, the second 
part, gives a vivid picture of the first defeat of Rom- 
mel. This film can be obtained in both 8mm. and 
16mm. sizes. 

Classes studying England and the British Empire 
will be interested in the new technique used by 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City, in producing two groups of British his- 
torical 16mm. sound films. These motion pictures 
include the use of sculpture and landscape to give 
realism and movement to famous works of art. There 
are one-reel films on Joan of Arc, Boadicea, Cleopatra 
and Anthony, Delilah and the Queen of Sheba. A 
series on English monarchs includes: Henry VIII 
(one reel); Edward VI (one reel); Mary Tudor 
(two reels); and Elizabeth (six reels). 

The Office of War Information, Bureau of Motion 
Pictures, Washington, D.C., has released the follow- 
ing four 16mm. sound films for distribution to 
school and community groups. They are: 

Campus on the March, showing the colleges and 
universities devoting their resources and facilities to 
the war effort. The running time is nineteen minutes. 

Divide and Conquer, showing the nazi technique 
of spreading fear and confusion by propaganda and 
espionage. This film shows the methods used in at- 
tempting to destroy the morale of the French people 
and how they are working in America today. The 
running time is fourteen minutes. 

Henry Browne, Farmer, showing the contribution 
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to the war effort by a Negro family. The film shows 
the family visiting the Tuskegee air field where the 
eldest son is serving in the Army Air Forces. The 
running time is eleven minutes. 

The Price of Victory, showing Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace explaining the goals we are fight- 
ing for and the total war effort we must have for 
Victory. The running time is thirteen minutes. 

A new free lending film department has been es- 
tablished by Visual Art Film Distributors, 204 Em- 
pire Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, with more 
than seventy educational short subjects. These 16mm. 
sound motion pictures are ten minutes in length and 
can be obtained on the following subjects: Animal 
Life, Art, Aviation, Astronomy, Civilian Defense His- 
tory, Literature, Musicals, Social Studies, and Travel. 
A complete list and information on the lending regu- 
lations can be obtained by writing to Visual Art Film 
Distributors. Classes studying the different countries 
involved in the war should find some excellent visual 
material among the subjects listed. 

Official Films, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue, New 


York City, announce the publication of a catalogue 
which contains a description of their 8mm. and 
16mm. films. A free copy can be obtained upon re- 
quest. These films are arranged according to subject. 

For a free catalogue of 16mm. recreational and 
educational films write to DeVry Films and Labora- 
tories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. These films 
can be secured on a rental basis. 

Another catalogue of films which is available 
upon request to schools and community groups is the 
23rd Annual Catalogue of Ideal Pictures Corpora- 
tion, 28 East Eighth Street, Chicago. The films de- 
scribed are listed according to 16mm. sound films 
and 16mm. silent films. 

Teachers interested in the maximum distribution 
and optimum utilization of United States war films 
should write to L. C. Larson, chairman of the Educa- 
tional Film Lending Library Committee, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, for the two memoranda 
concerning the proposed Educational Film Library 
Association. 


News and Comment 


forris WOLF 
Head, Social Studies Department, Girard College, Philadelphia 


ONWARD TO WORLD CIVILIZATION 


Professor Alvin Johnson sees in the present global 
war the death of a civilization developed along 
racial lines and the birth of a world civilization. His 
brief essay on “A Time for World Civilization,”’ 
which presents his viewpoint in the December issue 
of The Yale Review, is fundamentally optimistic. 

The notion of a civilization which is superior to 
others is peculiar, he says, to Western peoples in 
modern times. It arose only within the last five cen- 
turies. Both classical and medieval thinkers noted 
how their cultures differed from those of other peo- 
ples and remarked upon certain superiorities, but 
they did not claim general cultural superiority over 
all others. 

Beginning about the time of Columbus, certain 
Western European nations which possessed superior 
military equipment began ruthlessly to subjugate and 
exploit vast areas and their peoples in many parts of 
the globe. The conquerors’ only moral claim was 
that they were “bringing the light of Christianity 
to those who walked in darkness.’ But, too often, 
the material culture of the conquered populations 
was wrecked, while ‘‘the spirit of massacre outran 
the spirit of Christianity’’; witness the Incas and the 
Aztecs. Later, other claims were put forth as evidence 


that the white races were superior to all others. They 
were superior in government, in science, and in 
industrial techniques. They were literate and they 
were humane, for they wiped out torture where they 
ruled. 

Nevertheless, beneath the varied claims to superi- 
ority lay the claim of racial superiority which itself 
rested upon military superiority. Now the white 
nazis and the colored Japanese give the world abun- 
dantly the bitter fruits borne of these claims. The 
superior nazis expropriate and destroy their fellow 
white peoples while the superior Japanese do the 
same to their fellow Asiatics. And the white de- 
mocracies make common cause with the yellow and 
brown peoples of Asia, officially repudiating racial 
and cultural superiority! 

Western civilization apparently is being liquidated. 
There can be no doubt that, when war ends, our 
friends and allies of the East will flood us with their 
ideas, literature, and art. The notion that colored 
races must be held in subjection—for their own good 
—is being destroyed! Even economic looting of dis- 
tant regions has become suicidal in our world of 
small distances and global economic dependence. 

Difficulties there will be a-plenty. But the East is 
industrializing. Education will become more and 
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more universal. Standards of living will rise. East 

and West will need more of each other’s trade. At 

first the East may need more of our teachers and 

organizers. But the old order is passing, along with 

the “white man’s burden.” We are heading into a 

world civilization. Said Professor Johnson: 
Historians of the future will see in the pres- 
ent global war the final throes of a civilization 
developed along racial lines. They will point 
out that the time was already over-ripe for a 
new order, a world civilization. They will stress 
the fact that the development of radio and air- 
plane, of transmissible science and technology 
had already rendered obsolete old patterns of 
continental, national, and racial organization. 
They will marvel that with all our boasted in- 
telligence we have been unable to see that in a 
real sense the world has become one. 


REORGANIZED WORLD: AMERICAN PLAN 


Kingsbury Smith, eminent correspondent and spe- 
cialist in State Department news, recently described 
in The American Mercury (November) plans for a 
new world. A lengthy quotation from his account ap- 
peared in the January issue of The Reader's Digest 
(“The American Plan for a Reorganized World’). 
In later issues of The Reader’s Digest others will dis- 
cuss, pro and con, ways and means for achieving a 
better world order. 

The Administration’s postwar planners are busy 
studying the problem. They believe it is cheaper to 
prepare to enforce permanent peace than to face a 
third world war. Their first assumption is that the 
organization of a “Better World Order” shall be 
formed by the countries which we now call the 
United Nations. Two objectives shall be primary: 
(1) compulsory disarmament of the Axis powers 
and the policing of the world, to assure global peace, 
and (2) membership in the association to be so bene- 
ficial that no nation can afford to remain outside. 

An armistice period of several years’ duration must 
precede the writing of the peace treaties. Hatreds 
and passions will then die down, whose force would 
explode really peaceful plans. During the armistice 
the United Nations must disarm all the Axis powers, 
completely and for a long, long time. But they must 
demobilize Axis armies only as assurance of em- 
ployment for the men is given, they must provide 
relief for all devastated areas, prevent economic wart- 
fare from succeeding the military war, and foster the 
establishment of trustworthy and cooperating gov- 
ernments in the defeated nations. The difficulties of 
any such program are legion. If the United Nations, 
however, hold fast to the principle of the common 
welfare, and not just the welfare of the most power- 
ful nations or privileged classes, success can crown 








their efforts. Mr. Smith pointed out how it is being 
planned to deal with several of the major difficulties 
of the armistice period. This program requires the 
aid of the United States, even to the point of pro- 
viding military sanctions if economic sanctions fail. 

Not the least of the attractions of membership in 
an international organization are the economic bene- 
fits. It is planned to assure freer trade between the 
nations, abolishing discriminations, assuring access 
to raw materials and to markets, encouraging produc- 
tion of needed materials, preventing such unfair 
practices as dumping, and providing financial assist- 
ance for public works and other essential enterprises 
in nations which lack the necessary capital. 

The citizens of every nation in the organization 
shall be guaranteed the Four Freedoms. The form 
of government in a nation, however, is a matter for 
its people to determine. But every member nation 
must guarantee to settle all international disputes 
by arbitration or other peaceful procedure, and all 
shall agree to drastic limitation of armaments, under 
international control. 

This country will carry the largest share of the 
burden of rehabilitating the nations and must take 
the lead in working out ways and means. The Presi- 
dent has made the Department of State our chief, 
but not sole, agency for studying and drafting peace 
plans. Many of our people appear to be indifferent 
to the problems of peace. Some of our allies are 
reluctant to discuss specific problems and solutions. 
Yet time is short. The complexity of the problem 
requires long and unhurried thought and study. And 
an acceptable setup and plan of procedure should 
be ready for immediate use upon the cessation of 
hostilities, or its chances for success will be cut 
down, perhaps destroyed. 

Julia E. Johnsen recently assembled in one book 
all the important views about postwar planning. Her 
Plans for a Post-War World (1942) has appeared 
as Volume 16, Number 2, of the familiar series, 
“The Reference Shelf,” which is published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. This volume brings to- 
gether about thirty addresses and essays, presents a 
long list of interested organizations, and offers a 
considerable bibliography on many aspects of the 
subject. 

In this connection, a brief supporting and striking 
exposition of basic principles as a ‘‘progressive edu- 
cator’” sees it, is Professor Eduard C. Lindeman’s 
leading article in the January number of Progressive 
Education on ‘Education in a Total War.” 


Our CHANGING GOVERNMENT 


Since the establishment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, students of government have re- 
peatedly said that our government organization 1s 
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undergoing fundamental change. The constitutional 
divisions of government into three coordinate de- 
partments are tending to fuse; the constitutional 
principles of separation of powers and checks and 
balances are set aside, in the workings of the execu- 
tive commissions and agencies which Congress has 
established during the last century. They have become 
so numerous that now we alphabetize them. 

The Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 was a 
harbinger. The critical economic problems saddled 
upon the country by the railroads were but the first 
of unnumbered economic problems which the people 
have required the government to deal with. The 
executive functions have expanded tremendously, as 
required by the public in the face of socio-economic 
problems. The technical and complicated nature of 
many of those functions called for expert handling 
in place of Congressional or judicial action. The 
political machinery provided in the early decades of 
our national history has been found to be inadequate 
to the need. Now, after a half century of patching 
and improvising, a try-out period so naturally favored 
by men, it is time to study the Topsy-like growth. We 
must design more efficient political machinery. 

It is to this problem that Professor Walter Hamil- 
ton of the Yale Law School draws attention in The 
New Republic for January 18, in an article on ‘“The 
Smoldering Constitutional Crisis.’’ The busy teacher 
will find much in this article that he will want to 
use with his classes of older students. 

Specialists may disagree with specific items in Pro- 
fessor Hamilton’s analysis. But all will agree that 
how well the problem will be met depends in part 
upon the support of an informed public. That public 
is now in our high schools. Does the public really 
know that government is in business, and business— 
the dollar-a-year men, for instance—is in government? 
Does the public really know that neither Congress 
nor the courts have been able to deal with the many 
economic questions that have come to roost on the 
political doorstep, and that the commissions and 
agencies are the instruments invented to deal with 
those questions? The separation of government and 
business is being broken down (as Lincoln Steffens 
thought it should be, for the good of the nation!). 
Professor Hamilton says this about it: 

State and economy are alike changed by the 
contact. The business unit becomes the cor- 
porate state. Price, output, capacity are put un- 
der managerial control; company policy becomes 
an aspect of the politics of industry. The gov- 
ernment adopts the mechanisms of business 
and widely employs the corporate device to or- 
ganize its activities. 

The political machinery was improvised as his- 
torical situations required. Now we need “‘to im- 


press office and order upon this motley host’’ of agen- 
cies, for each is no longer independent in its sphere. 
Questions which now face the ICC also confront the 
WLB, OPA, WPB, as well as the trade unions and 
United States Steel. The political agencies tend to 
suffer from bureaucratic dry rot. They are subject 
to many undercover pressures and receive little in- 
telligent public support. “All along the frontier of 
control a concentrated private interest is pitted against 
a diffused public interest.” It is the latter which is 
handicapped. 

These and other problems appear in Professor 
Hamilton’s essay. Much that goes on seems to be 
outside the people’s control. In fact, the people seem 
to be losing control of the operating government, as 
the lines between government and business fade. 
“Unless ‘we the people’ can make the industrial 
system the instrument of the general welfare, the 
dominant interest will take over the government. 
For the separation of state and economy is gone.” 

Readers will recall the references in our issues for 
December and January to articles on the reform of 
Congress which were written by William Hard and 
Alexander Meiklejohn. These supplement Professor 
Hamilton’s analysis of the problem of the changing 
government. A more thorough-going study of aspects 
of the problem will be found in the December issue 
of The American Political Science Review, in the 
report of George B. Galloway et al. on “Congress 
—Problem, Diagnosis, Proposals.’’ Professor Gallo- 
way is chairman of The American Political Science 
Association’s Committee on Congress. This account 
is the second progress report made by this committee. 
Students of government will be helped by both its 
exposition of the problem and its many specific pro- 
posals for re-shaping Congress. 


EDUCATE FOR TOMORROW ALSO 


Teachers know well that their efforts to adapt 
teaching to the nation’s war needs should not de- 
prive youth of the education required for living the 
normal life of peace times. Few are likely to throw 
out the educational baby with the war bath. An ex- 
cellent, brief expression of this warning was given 
in the December issue of Frontiers of Democracy by 
one of its editors, Dr. V. T. Thayer, the well-known 
educational director of the Ethical Culture Schools 
and a leader in the Progressive Education Associa 
tion. 

Writing on ‘The Secondary School in a Young 
People’s World,” Dr. Thayer points out the fact 
that the war has overthrown, at least for the present, 
an accepted condition. We have assumed that youth 
were not wanted in industry and have been trying 
to keep them in school to about the age of twenty. 
Young people were being taught to look upon this 
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long adolescent period as an accepted state of de- 
velopment. Now, suddenly, that view is discarded. 
Youth are wanted in the armed forces and in in- 
dustry. They must be trained now for adult life and 
are asked to take on adult responsibilities by eighteen, 
if not earlier. “Once more it is a young person's 
world.” 

Of course the school must encourage all legitimate 
participation of pupils in the war effort. It must 
ease the shortage of man-power as much as it can and 
it must give the basic training required by the armed 
forces and the war industries. But when all this has 
been done by education, an all-important obligation 
will remain. The school is the guardian of the 
future. It: 

must equip young people with the habits of 
work, of living and of thinking that will make 
of democracy a self-renewing way of life. We 
cannot afford to forget in this hour of crisis 
that democratic institutions exist only in the 
structure of men’s lives, in the habits of think- 
ing and feeling and acting which they learn and 
live and help their children to learn and live. 

What Dr. Thayer calls the serious work of educa- 
tion must go on. We must be sure that, in tomorrow’s 
world, there will be the substantial body of trained 
people required to ‘rebuild democratic ways of liv- 
ing and the institutions that will channel the demo- 
cratic process.”” Since that will be more difficult to 
provide in Europe than here, it is important that our 
schools continue to stress health education, art, and 
the other essentials of living for free men. It is par- 
ticularly important, in view of the war, that the 
teaching of languages, the arts, and the social studies 
should aid youth to acquire balance and perspective. 
Only as they see this critical period in its historical 
perspective and appreciate human achievement since 
earliest times will they see the place of their genera- 
tion in the story of man and of civilization and ap- 
preciate the part they are born to play in the regenera- 
tion of the postwar world. 


History, A PRACTICAL NECESSITY 


Professor Max Savelle of Stanford University is 
of the opinion that not only military officers and 
political leaders but all citizens need a knowledge 
of history if the postwar problems of our now small 
world are to be dealt with satisfactorily. His brief 
article on “‘History and the World Revolution,” in 
the January 16 number of School and Society, dis- 
cussed those values of history which are particularly 
essential for soldiers, citizens, and statesmen. 

History reveals what this conflict is, what the 
stakes are, and what the driving ideas and ideals 
are. From history the soldier can get the inspiration 
that puts iron into his determination to save civiliza- 


tion for the common man. Without knowledge of 
their people’s histories, the soldier-administrators in 
foreign lands will have unnecessary headaches and 
perhaps will see their purposes defeated. A nation’s 
psychology is an historical product. The statesman 
cannot understand the present world except in terms 
of its history; for only history gives perspective and 
understanding, providing the setting for the future. 

How, except through history, can the citizen un- 
derstand his nation? His economic career, his grasp 
of political affairs, and his judgments in these and 
other spheres of life can be improved by being 
rooted in historical perspective and understanding. 
Professor Savelle says in this connection: 

Thus for the citizen the study of history pro- 
vides an enrichment of life, the inspiration of 
noble example, an understanding of the breadth 
of choice open to him in the choosing of a 
career, and, most important of all, the habit 
of intelligent, critical tolerance without which 
a democracy cannot hope to function. It is not 
without reason that educators are demanding 
that history be a required subject in our schools. 


YOUTH SPEAKS ON THE WAR 


Two hundred boys and girls in secondary schools 
all over the country have expressed their thoughts 
about the war. They told what it means, as they see 
it. They told the part they are playing and want to 
play in it. They asked questions about it, and they 
expressed their ideas about the postwar world. 

From these many statements the editors of Progres- 
sive Education selected about three dozen to publish 
in the issue for December, an issue devoted to ‘“The 
War and Youth.” 

The expressions of American youth of what is 
involved in winning the war and the peace, 
and the understandings, expressed or implied 
in these expressions, are a good measure of how 
far teachers are succeeding in a task that should 
be the major responsibility of our schools at 
this time. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AND COLLEGE 


The resolution of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission which urged that selected high school seniors 
be admitted to college and, upon successfully com- 
pleting the freshman college year, be granted their 
high school diplomas, has caused much agitation. 
College teachers point out the advantages of this 
arrangement for youth and the nation. Before in- 
duction into military or related service youth will 
have an introduction to higher education to which 
they are then more likely to return afterwards than 
if they went directly from high school into the service. 
But high school teachers insist that the colleges, to 
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save themselves, would raid the high school of its 
most valuable year. So many arguments, pro and 
con, are being offered that the question is obviously 
a hot one. 

An informative, dispassionate summary of the 
matter was given by Dean J. B. Edmonson of the 
University of Michigan, who is a member of the 
Commission. In School and Society for December 26 
he described the ““EPC’s Resolution on College Ad- 
mission of Selected High-School Seniors.’’ The resolu- 
tion provides that the authorities of both the high 
school and the college shall together decide which 
seniors will profit from a year of college education 
in place of the senior year of high school. Dean 
Edmonson quotes the views of leading educators 
and lists the factors favorable and unfavorable to the 
resolution. The Commission’s proposal grew out of 
the basic question, ‘‘“What is best for the boys 
concerned?’”’ After weighing all the factors the 
Commission drew up its resolution. It urges teachers 
to consider the proposal thoughtfully, in the light 
of the basic question. Dean Edmonson’s review gives 
teachers a necessary and authoritative background for 
their thinking. 

In the same issue, on pages 627-628, there are 
quoted comments against the resolution (‘Further 
Comment on EPC’s Resolution’’). In the issue for 
December 19 other decisions and comments were 
quoted (pp. 602-603). In the issue for January 9 
there appeared a reprint of the broadcast of Profes- 
sor John K. Norton of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in which the meaning of the resolution 
was cafefully explained. Professor Norton spoke 
affirmatively on the question, ‘‘Should Selected Senior 
High-School Students Be Admitted to College?” 

Some see in this proposal an opportunity to build 
up the junior college, thereby making advanced 
training available to that able group of secondary- 
school youth who lack the funds to pay for a college 
education. This interpretation is discussed briefly in 
the January issue of School Review (pp. 1-3), under 
“Educational News and Editorial Comment.” 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT CONTEST 


The Educational Committee of the League of 
Nations Association has announced its seventeenth 
annual student contest, to be held by examinations 
in public high schools on March 26. Students from 
any public high school in the United States are eligi- 

le. 

The examination will deal with the general prob- 
lem of organizing the world for peace after the 
United Nations win the war. Study material is pro- 
vided in two pamphlets: Toward Greater Freedom: 
Problems of War and Peace, which is based upon 
the work of New York City teachers of the social 


studies; and Essential Facts Underlying World Or- 
ganization, which is published by the Association. 

Prizes of $400, $100, and $50 are offered, together 
with smaller, local prizes offered in many states and 
scholarship awards to colleges in various parts of the 
country 

Full details about the contest may be secured from 
Anne Martin, Contest Secretary, Educational Com 
mittee, The League of Nations Association, 8 W. 
40 Street, New York City. 


For TEACHER AND CLASSROOM 


With the postwar world in mind, David Cushman 
Coyle surveyed the essentials for “Economic Freedom 
for America,” in a long article in the December 15 
number of Social Action. As an engineer and econo- 
mist, he sketched the few guiding lines for our 
blueprint of a world freed from the fear of unem- 
ployment and depression. Young people will profit 
from reading Mr. Coyle’s views, which do not lack 
for penetration because they are expressed clearly and 
simply. Not the least valuable feature of this number, 
for young readers, is the fact that two able com- 
mentators offer some penetrating criticisms of Mr. 
Coyle’s statement. The critics are Liston Pope, pro- 
fessor of social ethics at the Yale Divinity School, and 
Rose Terlin of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. 

The Journal of the NEA for January quotes, from 
a recent book, David Cushman Coyle’s chapter on 
war finances (‘How Can We Pay for the War?’’). 
Mr. Coyle writes of difficult matters so clearly and 
so interestingly that young people find much profit 
in his expositions. This article offers an excellent 
approach to the problem. Last November, in coopera- 
tion with the United States Treasury Department, the 
National Council for the Social Studies published a 
resource unit on “Paying for the War.’ For those 
studying this subject, the Council’s unit is of great 
value. 

In the same issue of The Journal there is published 
an abridgment of the authoritative pamphlet of the 
Educational Policies Commission on ‘‘What the 
Schools Should Teach in Wartime.” This summary, 
entitled ““A Wartime Education Program,” covers all 
subjects of the curriculum, on both elementary and 
high school levels. In connection with it, turn to 
page 29 of The Journal where a selected bibliography 
is given (“NEA Journal War Guide’). 

The social studies program of the University High 
School of the University of Chicago has been devel- 
oped into a four-year sequence, as a result of three 
years of study and experimenting. It is described by 
R. B. Weaver and K. J. Rehage, both connected with 
the school, in the January issue of The School Revieu 
(“The Social-Studies Program in the University of 
Chicago High School’’). Designed for grades seven 
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to ten, the first two years deal with United States 
history and related aspects of American life; the 
second two years deal similarly with world history 
and various world problems. In each case, only twelve 
weeks are devoted to the historical narrative, while 
the remainder of the year and the entire second 
year deal with modern problems and features. The 
unit procedure is central. Individualization is impor- 
tant. Diversified activities, cooperative procedures, 
and democratic atmosphere are provided. The article 
describes also the objectives, the class procedures, the 
courses themselves, and what the teachers think after 
three years of effort. Much about this program, since 
it is for grades seven to ten, is unusual. Is it another 
harbinger of the trend toward the junior college and 
the 6-4-4 organization? 

Joshua Hochstein of the Evander Childs High 
School, New York City, gave a timely survey of the 
current drive to promote Pan-American relations, in 


High Points for December (‘‘Inter-Americanism 
Challenges Our Schools”). This drive is apt to fall 
off when hostilities cease, yet its goals will be even 
more worth striving for, then. Mr. Hochstein not 
only reviewed what the schools are doing, but he 
sketched the history of the inter-American program, 
explained what the long-range program is and re- 
quires, and discussed the part schools play and should 
play in it. 

One is reminded of the Inter-American Demon- 
stration project which was carried out between No- 
vember 1941 and July 1942 under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the United States Office of Education and 
the Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
There were thirty-one centers in operation in all the 
sections of the country. A report of the project (‘‘In- 
ter-American Education Demonstration Centers” ) 


may be secured from the United States Office of 
Education. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by RicHarD H. McFEELY 
The George School, George School, Pennsylvania 


The Republic of the United States. Vol. I. By J. P. 
Nichols and R. F. Nichols. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1942. Pp. xiti, 715. Iflus- 
trated. $3.50. 

The authors have maintained the same high stand- 
ards of scholarship and presentation in Volume II 
of The Republic of the United States that they at- 
tained in Volume I. The lucid, easy-flowing style of 
this volume should make it attractive to students and 
other readers seeking general information on more 
recent trends in American life. 

The book is divided into six main sections, rang- 
ing from 80 to 135 pages each, as follows: 

The New Sectionalism, 1865-1878; The Impact of 
Large-Scale Organization; The Progressive Era; The 
United States and the First World War; What Price 
Property; and, The New Deal and the Second World 
War. 

Nearly 250 of the 600 pages of textual material 


are devoted to a consideration of the period since 
1914, 


Students who feel the need for more familiarity 
with geography will appreciate the fifteen maps, four 
of which are double page, besides the many charts 
and graphs and the sixty-three illustrations. The 
introductory statement at the opening of each chap- 
ter, cross references to subject matter dealt with in 
different parts of the book, and the excellent index 


will also be quite useful to readers. Selected refer- 
ences for further reading are found at the end of each 
chapter and a reading plan and bibliography are in- 
cluded at the back of the book. 

The Appendix includes a copy of the Constitution 
of the United States, tables listing the number of 
popular and electoral votes received by each presi- 
dential candidate in elections since 1868, a listing of 
Presidents and their cabinet officers with the term 
of office served by each and a chart showing the politi- 
cal complexion of Congress from 1865-1941. 

The authors have interwoven the economic, politi- 
cal, and social history in such a way as to reveal the 
interacting influences in society. It is rather significant 
to note that considerable emphasis is placed on the 
industrialization of the United States and its influ- 
ence upon the agricultural economy of the middle 
and far west. The title to Chapter X, ‘America’s 
Approach to Imperialism,” may trouble some read- 
ers, since it seems to imply that the United States 
was not imperialistic prior to the close of the Civil 
War. During the 1880’s Bradstreet’s Journal, The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, and many other 
financial and trade periodicals were clamoring for 
markets outside the United States, and to achieve 
this end urged the government to adopt a more 
aggressive foreign policy, particularly with relation 
to Hawaii and other islands of the Pacific and in the 
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Caribbean. The election of Cleveland in 1892 struck 
a severe blow to the plans of American imperialists 
and the foreign policy of Harrison and Blaine, but 
with the accession of William McKinley to the presi- 
dency, their ambitions were realized. 

It is gratifying to note that a chapter has been 
devoted to an evaluation of the social and cultural 
life during the period, 1919-1941. This, in the re- 
viewer's knowledge of textbooks, is an unusual fea- 
ture, and one that is worthy of consideration. 

For those who are searching for a scholarly and 
balanced treatment of recent United States history, 
this volume is recommended. 

OLIVER S. HECKMAN 
Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Richard Rush. By J. H. Powell. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. Pp. vi, 
291. $2.75. 

This is a significant volume of the Pennsylvania 
Lives Series. Richard Rush, son of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, may be one of the less familiar characters of 
American history, but a man who played a part in 
the beginning of the Monroe Doctrine, and whose 
name, even though by accident, is associated with 
the Convention which established an unfortified 
boundary between the United States and Canada, 
is certainly important. His active life covered the 
period of growing sectionalism which finally led 
to the Civil War. Personally an aristocrat, he was 
politically a democrat. Never during his public career 
did he hold an elective office. Among the offices 
which he held with distinction were that of Attorney- 
General of the State of Pennsylvania, Comptroller 
of the United States Treasury during the Madison 
administration, and Attorney-General during the 
same administration. He held the last two offices 
during the War of 1812 for which reason the biog- 
raphy presents some interesting sidelights on this 
period. During the early part of the Monroe admin- 
istration Rush was Acting-Secretary of State as well 
as Attorney-General. He then served this adminis- 
tration as its Minister to the Court of St. James. 
There his sympathetic understanding of the English 
people made his career a successful one even though 
some of his important negotiations failed. Upon his 
return he became Secretary of the Treasury in the 
cabinet of John Quincy Adams. His public services 
ended temporarily at the end of this administration 
and he drifted gradually into the Democratic party. 
In 1836 he was delegated to go to England to secure 
the estate of James Smithson. In 1847 President Polk 
appointed him Minister to France where he witnessed 
the Revolution of 1848, and the accession of Na- 
poleon III. The election of a Whig president in 1848 








ended his public services. 

In addition to an active public life, Rush did con- 
siderable writing. He was the author of many political 
pamphlets, was the editor of the first authentic col- 
lection of federal statutes, and left interesting ““Mem- 
oranda” of his diplomatic missions. 

This is not a definitive biography but by means 
of it Dr. Powell has presented in a scholarly and 
interesting fashion the personalities and events of 
an important historical period. 

WALTER H. MOHR 
George School, Pennsylvania 


Rebels and Gentlemen: Philadelphia in the Age of 
Franklin. By Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh. 
New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942. Pp. 
xvii, 393. $3.50. 

The Bridenbaughs have written an excellent book 
on the social, cultural and intellectual development 
of eighteenth century Philadelphia. It is the story of 
many people, men and women, ‘who sensed in their 
new community the need for another set of cultural 
standards and symbols fitted to the life they must 
express—in other words, the forces of the New 
World.” (p. xi) The authors have clearly shown 
the growing and energetic forces of democracy in 
competition with the snobbery in Philadelphia society. 
The demand for education was fully met, and the 
efforts at adult education and the creation of night- 
schools gave opportunities for the lower classes to 
develop their latent talents. As a result, Philadelphia 
had a large group of able artisans and skilled me- 
chanics who produced the instruments so necessary 
for the unique position the city held in the realm 
of science. Because of the educational opportunities 
and easy access to many excellent libraries, some of 
these skilled workmen became scientists in their own 
right. Notable, too, was the progress made in the 
education of women and Negroes. From this Negro 
education, and “‘the infectious humanitarianism of 
the Society of Friends,” the Quaker group in Phila- 

delphia became “the first organized body in the world 

to take action against the slave trade.” (p. 255) 

The brilliant story of the progress of medicine in 
Philadelphia is well told, and the chapter entitled 
“The Social Use of the Favors of Providence” shows 
how Philadelphia became a pioneer city in caring 
for the poor. The splendid tribute paid by Silas 
Deane to the Bettering House was undoubtedly de- 
served. He wrote that: “It vastly exceeds all of the 
kind in America put together, and, I guess equals 
in its institutions anything in Europe.” (p. 234) 
Support for this and similar institutions came from 
all classes of society, and from such “modern” meth- 
ods of raising funds as that in November, 1772, 
when Jacob Bates ‘‘gave an exhibition of his eques- 
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trian skill on upper High Street, proceeds of which 
he donated for the relief of the poor during the 
coming winter.”” (p. 236) 

In view of the present epidemic of smallpox in a 
German section of Pennsylvania, it is interesting to 
note that Philadelphia took the lead back in the 
eighteenth century in efforts to inoculate its citizens. 
As early as 1731 Dr. John Kearsley and a number 
of his students “set an example by submitting them- 
selves to inoculation for smallpox, and twenty years 
later he was able to record with some pride it was 
‘myself, who was the first that us’d Inoculation in 
this Place’.” (p. 264) Of course there was super- 
stitious Opposition, particularly among the German 
inhabitants, and many lives were lost from the dis- 
ease. The Philadelphia doctors donated their time 
in inoculating the poor. 

The achievements of Philadelphia men of science 
are well told, and the authors do full justice to 
Ebenezer Kinnersley for his experiments in elec- 
tricity, a fact which Franklin generously acknowl- 
edged. One wishes, however, that more space might 
have been given to Dr. Benjamin Rush. The prog- 
tess of the drama, art, music and literature is ade- 
quately portrayed, as well as the brilliance of the 
Philadelphia press and the development of able 
pamphleteers, an. exceedingly important factor in 
the American Revolution. “By the time the British 
Ministry exposed itself and its policies to attack by 
the passage of the Sugar and Stamp acts, it is evident 
that Philadelphians, both authors and readers, had 
completed their apprenticeship in the school of politi- 
cal controversy and were well prepared for the eleva- 
tion of political discussions from the field of local 
animosities to the higher plane of broad principles.” 
(p. 124) 

The volume is well-written and is an important 
contribution to the intellectual and social history of 
the colonial period. Remarkably free from over-exag- 
geration, it places Philadelphia in its proper setting 
as the leading cultural center of the western world. 
The brief statement about the democratic constitution 
of 1776—the culmination of many years of intel- 
lectual ferment—tefers to “the preventing of long- 
time imprisonment for debt.” (p. 370) This con- 
stitution abolished imprisonment for debt, so the 
term “long-time” might be misleading. 

J. PAUL SELSAM 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Makers of Naval Tradition. By Carroll Storrs Alden 
and Ralph Earle. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1942. Pp. xiv, 378. Illustrated. $2.40. 

_ This is a revised edition of a book which has been 

in use at the Naval Academy at Annapolis for the 


past ten years. Originally written to present interest- 
ing and inspirational accounts of the lives of the 
outstanding American naval heroes of the past— 
John Paul Jones, Stephen Decatur, Thomas Mac 
Donough, Matthew Calbraith Perry, Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury, David Glasgow Farragut, Alfred 
Thayer Mahan, George Dewey, William Sowden 
Sims, and others—this edition continues to weave 
its fascinating tale to include the heroic stories of 
Pearl Harbor, and Major James P. S. Devereux and 
his Marines at Wake Island. 

Throughout the book the reader is made to feel 
the spirit of strong, eager devotion with which these 
officers in our navy gave themselves to their ideal. 
And one sees behind these outstanding men the 
sacrificial devotion with which thousands of unsung 
heroes have lived and died. 

The lives of these leaders are skillfully sketched 
so that one feels he has met them even though not 
much detail is given, especially of their early, pre- 
naval experiences. So engrossed does one become 
that he can almost hear the orders and laconic re- 
ports—now famous quotes—coming from the lips 
of these men: “I have not yet begun to fight,” ““Don’t 
give up the ship,” ‘Enemy on island. Issue in doubt,” 
and others too numerous to be included in this re- 
view. 

The book confines itself to an account of the lives 
of these men and the activities of that part of the 
navy of which they were a part or in command. It 
is primarily biographical and is not a history of the 
navy. 

A book of this sort is especially useful as col- 
lateral material in senior high school social studies 
classes. It brings in very effectively, as background 
material to the main story, the dominant political 
and economic events and trends and shows clearly 
the relationship of the navy and its activities to these. 
For example, the role of Stephen Decatur in settling 
the dispute or war with the Barbary pirates is well 
told in that a brief account of the background of this 
conflict is given, the economic results of the depre- 
dations of these pirates is sketched, and then the 
actual warfare and results thereof are described. This 
is typical of other phases of American History as 
it is treated throughout this book. 

The most difficult obstacle to its use at this level 
is the number of rather technical terms which are 
used, i.e., carronades, yaw, and the like, which make 
the story of some of the battles difficult to follow 
with complete understanding. This is not a serious 
criticism, however. Another shortcoming, if such it 
be, is that the final part of the book was written 
before the complete story of Pearl Harbor had been 
released so that there is some understatement of our 
losses sustained there. 
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This book can be recommended as a valuable 
addition to the supplementary reading usually re- 
quired in both college and senior high school Ameri- 
can history courses. 

RICHARD H. MCFEELY 
George School, Pennsylvania 


The Jews in Spain. Vol. 1 and Vol. II. By Abraham 
A. Neuman. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1942. Volume I. A 
Political-Economic Study. Pp. xxxi, 286. Vol- 
ume II. A Social-Cultural Study. Pp. xi, 399. 

The scholarly research of Dr. Neuman sheds new 
light on the story of Jewish life in Spain during the 
Middle Ages. This five-hundred-year record of cul- 
tural and social achievement ended in disaster and 
expulsion in 1492. From this date onward we mark 
the declining powers of Spanish influence. We wit- 
Ness in our own time a repetition of the tragic his- 
tory that has pursued the Jewish people throughout 
the Christian era. Is it not to be expected that the 
continent of Europe will suffer a comparable loss 
of glory through the decimation of its Jewish popu- 
lation? 

The two volumes are based upon the study of the 
rabbinical responsas or judicial findings of the Jew- 
ish courts which have been for the most part pre- 
served intact. Herein are reflected in dry and legal 
phraseology all the facets of Jewish life. It is im- 
pressive to review the magnificence of scholarship 
that emanated from the rabbinical schools of Spain 
throughout the Middle Ages. The great scholar- 
rabbis who ruled their people as law givers within 
the framework of ancient traditions were at the same 
time the liberal forces who made Spain the intel- 
lectual center of Europe. Through these scholars 
poured the wisdom of the Orient into the life-stream 
of the Western World. 

The story of the Jewish people in Spain, however, 
is not only to be told in terms of science and phi- 
losophy. They were a “peculiar people’’ protected 
by the kings and granted special, if not preferred, 
status because of their genius in statecraft, industry, 
and commerce. Though the Church and the towns- 
people sought constantly to repress the wealth and 
power of the Jewish communities, they were able 
always to resist encroachment on the basis of their 
allegiance to the king and his personal interest in 
them. For every royal favor, of course, they paid 
a handsome price. Throughout the Middle Ages, the 
Jewish communities were carefully tended sources 
of revenue to the royal purse. 

Under these privileges and liabilities the Jewish 
people flourished. The responsas reveal the intimate 
details of their daily lives, their family relationships, 
their practices of betrothal and marriage, their busi- 


ness tangles, their devotion to the education of their 
children and their obedience to the Talmudic laws 
under which they lived as a people set apart by God. 

This study is impressive because the reader can- 
not escape the sense of divine purpose which perme- 
ated Jewish life through the five-hundred years un- 
der consideration. The whole fabric of their social 
organization, their relations with their Mohamme- 
dan and Christian neighbors and their loyalty to 
the Spanish kings were within the theocratic frame- 
work which bound them ever to remember that 
they were the Chosen People of God. Herein lay 
their strength; herein possible their greatest weak- 
ness. For, while the Jews flourished under the pa- 
tronage of the king on one hand, and the discipline 
of their rabbis on the other, they were forever 
estranged from their fellow citizens because of their 
insistence upon their own spiritual superiority. 

JOHN F. RIcH 

American Friends’ Service Committee 


Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race, 
by M. F. Ashley Montagu. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942. Pp. XIII, 216. 
$2.25. 

Here is a “must” book for everyone who would 
have an intelligent, objective approach to the prob- 
lem of ‘‘race,”” that ugly monster of man’s creation 
which does not exist in reality and therefore can be 
conquered and destroyed only by the exercise of 
intellectual processes. 

The present alarming misunderstanding in our 
society of “race” can be attributed to two basic 
factors—ignorance of the history of the concept of 
race and lack of comprehension of the significance 
of recent findings in biology. It was primarily during 
the nineteenth century when the encyclopaedists were 
so busy in describing and classifying animate and 
inanimate matter that the idea that human beings, 
too, were divisible into separate “‘races’’ became 
deeply rooted. At first glance it seems quite obvious 
that there were white, black, brown, yellow and 
red [sic] types of man, a classification which still 
persists among the uneducated as well as among 
various legislators. But subsequent investigation of 
scores of other physical traits invalidated this hy- 
pothesis, for it was found that none of them could 
be correlated with pigmentation, which itself proved 
to be of no significance once color charts were em- 
ployed to ascertain pigmentation accurately. But in- 
stead of discarding the original hypothesis as un- 
supportable the facts were ignored or distorted and 
new evidence from a greater number of physical 
features was sought in its behalf. As a result count- 
less ‘‘sub races” have been invented, each based on 
essentially nothing, and this number has automatt- 
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cally increased as more and more data have accumu- 
lated. The absurdity of this process should be ap- 
parent to any school child who has studied permuta- 
tions and combinations. 

Although a great number of anthropologists in 
recent years have shown by cultural evidence that 
certain combinations of physical features are not 
criteria of intelligence or cultural achievements, they 
have tended not to give the proper attention to the 
basic concept of race. We should hardly expect them 
to, for this obviously is a biological problem which 
can be approached properly only by those who are 
both biologist and anthropologist. Such a person is 
Dr. Montagu who by training and wide interests is 
eminently qualified to discuss these questions. This 
he has done in most able and readable fashion. His 
evidence from genetics and psychology represent the 
most recent findings and should be revealing even 
to those who consider themselves up to date in these 
fields. The author strikes directly at the heart of 
the problem of “race” by reopening the discussion 
of the original concept and presents the reasons, with 
which all modern anthropologists will agree, why 
the term as well as the concept should be forgotten. 

Educators in particular should read and re-read 
this book for it is they who are primarily responsible 
for presenting factual material to our future citizens. 
If our students really understand the facts of the 
situation we will not need to worry about problems 
of “race” in the future democratic society. 

D. S. DAVIDSON 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Social Economics of Agriculture. By Wilson 
Gee. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1942. Pp. xii, 720. $4.00. 

Farming is a way of life as well as an occupation, 
and a farm is a social institution as well as an eco- 
nomic enterprise. Therefore it was the conviction 
of the late E. C. Branson, who was the teacher and 
inspiration of both the author and the reviewer, that 
agricultural economics and rural sociology should 
not be * ught as separate disciplines but as an inte- 
grated zld of study. Dr. Gee has remained faithful 
to this point of view. 

The volume here reviewed is a revision, the origi- 
nal study having been published in 1932. As the 
author points out in the preface, that ‘‘much has 
happened in the social and economic realms of agti- 
culture during the ten years since the first edition 
of this volume appeared.” To bring the subject mat- 
ter up to date much of the book has been rewritten. 
Seven of the original chapters are omitted in the 
tevision. They dealt with rural recreation and art; 
'arm youth, rural leadership, the county library and 
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the county newspaper, farmers’ organizations, and 
agricultural extension work. While these omissions 
detract from the comprehensiveness of the work, 
their loss must be weighed against the enrichment 
of the other chapters. 

The new book is divided into five parts. Part One 
gives the setting of the agricultural problem. It 
explains the fundamental place occupied by agricul- 
ture, traces its development in America, compares 
the agricultural practices of the Old and New 
Worlds, points out the difficulties which have beset 
American agriculture since 1920, and reviews the 
farm relief measures which have been adopted. The 
farm relief program since 1932 has been so important 
that the revised treatment of this subject is particu- 
larly welcome. Dr. Gee says that the present pro- 
gram may be characterized as economic democracy. 

Part Two deals with Economic Elements. While 
the outlines of these nine chapters have been changed 
very little, there are few sections that have not been 
rewritten. Not only is there more up-to-date informa- 
tion but the author himself often shows a changed 
point of view. For instance, in the first edition he 
lists land, labor, and capital as the factors of pro- 
duction; in the new edition he adds management as 
a fourth factor. The chapter on Farm Finance de- 
scribes the new credit agencies; the one on Farm 
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Ownership and Tenancy includes the provisions of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act and quotes 
from the report of the President’s Committee on 
Farm Tenancy. All the chapters contain much in- 
formation but a minimum of appraisal. 

Part Three contains five chapters on Social Fac- 
tors. The one on Rural Population Trends probably 
represents the most important revision due to the 
availability of the 1940 census figures. Although 
the percentage of the population which was rural 
declined in ten years only from 43.8 to 43.5, and 
in 14 states actually increased, the author makes no 
comment on this remarkable slowing up of the 
urbanization trend. That the slow-up is genuine is 
attested by the stability of the farm population. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 it a 1,201,127, but 
in the last decade only 6,4 Despite inadequate 
interpretation, this is one of x most thought-pro- 
voking chapters in the book. The chapters on the 
Farmers’ Standard of Living and on Rural Public 
Welfare are also good chapters with much new 
material. There is little that is new in the chapter 
on Rural Community Organization. In view of the 
rapid disintegration of the rural community of the 
pre-automobile era, one wonders if the rural sociolo- 
gists have made no helpful observations in ten years. 

Part Four, entitled Some Political Problems, con- 
tains chapters on The Farmer and Government, The 
Tariff and Agriculture, and Farm Taxation. Each 
has some new material. Unfortunately the chart on 
the source of the farm tax dollar is no more recent 
than 1934. 

Part Five contains four chapters on Rural Insti- 
tutions. They deal respectively with The Small Town, 
The Farm Family, The Farmer and His Church, and 
Country Schools. All are good chapters. The last 
has been rewritten and contains much current in- 
formation. 

Originally an excellent volume, the revision is 
unquestionably an improvement. It has not only 
been enriched by a wealth of new material but the 
organization is better. For one thing, the quotations, 
which make up about thirty per cent of the text, 
have been set up in smaller type instead of merely 
within quotation marks. This not only improves the 
appearance of the page but announces more con- 
spicuously the author’s debt to others. 

The book gives a well rounded picture of Ameri- 
can country life and a thorough analysis of the 
problems of modern agriculture. The presentation 
is completely objective; only rarely does the author 
insinuate his own attitude. In view of his wide ex- 
perience and close observations, one wishes he had 
given us more generously of his own convictions. 

There is nothing popular or superficial about 
the volume; it is too packed with facts and argu- 


ments to be light reading. On the other hand, it is 
certainly not dull reading to persons seeking to 
understand the problems-of rural America. Indeed 
the author has succeeded admirably in writing a text- 
book for college students that should stimulate and 
challenge them. 
PAUL W. WAGER 

University of North Carolina 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS 


Gateways to American History: An Annota 
Graded List of Books for Slow Learners ‘- 
Junior High School. By Helen McCracken Cat- 
penter. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. 255. $2.25. 

This is an annotated bibliography of books for 
the slow learners in the junior high school. More 
than two hundred books of historical fiction and 
biography and other informational literature that 
have been used successfully with slow learners are 
analyzed. These selections, from more than 6,000 
volumes examined in a study extending over a period 
of years, have been used successfully in a selected 
list of schools. 

The preliminary chapters are on the problem of 
the selection of material for the slow learner. They 
also trace the procedure of selection, grading, and 
annotation of the books listed. The organization of 
the bibliography is under headings arranged chrono- 
logically and covering a wide range of topics. Under 
each book is given a five-to-ten-line synopsis, 4 
statement on appeal, an analysis of the style, and 
comments on the format. 

Since the study of American history by pupils of 
all ability levels is considered essential to the develop- 
ment of good citizenship, the problem of providing 
material for pupils with less facility in re: ading 1s 
one that needs attention. The author's combined 
understanding of history and of sound educational 
practice has produced a study that should be quite 
helpful to teachers and librarians of the grade levels 
for which it is intended. 

IRA KREIDER 

Abington Township Senior High School 

Abington, Pennsylvania 


Democracy vs. Dictatorship. By T. V. Smith, Glenn 


Negley, and Robert N. Bush. Washington. 
D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1942. Pp. 69. 30 cents. 

The American Family. By Ernest W. Burgess and 
Joseph C. Baumgartner. Washington, D.C 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1942 
Pp. 56. 30 cents. 
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AMERICA 


AT WORK 


Ready March 15—for upper grades 


By Marshall Dunn and Lloyd N. Morrisett 


In a series of related pictures of dynamic 
America, these new books describe the ma- 
terials and methods of a productive nation 
and bring the modern working world into 
clear perspective. The books treat both 
things and people—machines and motors 
and those who make them run, the contri- 
butions of science and technology to our 
well being, the problems as well as the 
benefits that stem from an industrial civ- 
ilization, The authors’ aim is to develop 
appreciations and lead towards an under- 
standing of the American way of life as a 
whole. 


MACHINES FOR AMERICA 


Deals with the work and value of machines, with 
their manufacture and their use in production, and 
with their place in our lives and in the life of our 
country. 


POWER FOR AMERICA 


A simple yet full treatment of power makers, their 
historical development, principles of operation, 
sources of energy, and contributions to better 
living. 


WINGS FOR AMERICA 


An overview of aviation, treating its development 
and the work of those who build, service, and fly 
airplanes in peace and in war, with a discussion 
of the global concept of geography. 


Write for complete information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





Agriculture. By Chris L. Christensen, Noble Clark, 
and Royce H. Knapp. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1942. Pp. 
52. 30 cents. 

Crime. By Thorsten Sellin and Paul R. Busey. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1942. Pp. 64. 30 cents. 

Economic Problems of the Post-War World. By Al- 
vin H. Hensen and Laurence E. Leamer. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1942. Pp. 64. 30 cents. 

Paying for the War. By Chester D. Babcock, Eber 
Jeffry, and Archie W. Troelstrup. Washington, 
D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1942. Pp. 69. 30 cents. 

These are Units 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 18 of the 
twenty-six Resource Units in the Problems in Ameri- 
can Life series published under the joint sponsorship 
of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 

The purpose of these units is to help teachers in 
secondary schools. Such teachers are criticized fre- 
quently—often unjustly—because they do not keep 
up to date and use recent research findings in their 
teaching. These units, each of which has been written 
by an outstanding authority in the field with which 
it deals, bring to the teacher the most recent re- 


search data, and thereby enable him to draw upon 
new materials with which to enrich and make more 
accurate the things he teaches. Numerous devices are 
suggested to stimulate the teacher to experiment with 
new methods of teaching with the possibility of 
finding more effective ways of guiding the learning 
of his pupils. These Resource Units do not impose 
upon the teacher the necessity for following a given 
pattern of instruction, but they are a storehouse of 
valuable material which he can use as he adapts it 
to the needs and interests of his group. These units 
meet a great need which most secondary school teach- 
ers feel as they plan their work. 

Each unit sets forth the problem with which it 
deals in a clear and forceful manner. The statement 
of the central problem is followed by an analytical 
discussion of its many phases, and to each discussion 
is added some helpful teaching aids. In each unit, too, 
there are some excellent suggestions as to means for 
evaluating the various outcomes which result from 
the study of the problem. 

An extensive, up to date, and varied bibliography 
of books, pamphlets, magazine articles, radio pro- 
grams and recordings, and films is included in each. 

The pamphlet which accompanies these units, 
Using a Resource Unit, by 1. James Quillen of the 
Department of Education, Stanford University, 
makes the use of the units easier and more effective, 
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and gives helpful suggestions as to how teachers can 
build their own units of this nature. 
Teachers will find these units in this series stimu- 
lating and very helpful. 
RICHARD H. MCFEELY 
George School, Pennsylvania 


Redirection of the School Program in Wartime. 
Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, 
December 1942. State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland. Pp. 149. 60 cents. 


This bulletin is the work of practical school men 
and women desirous of adapting the daily school 
program to the demands of the war crisis while 
holding fast to the basic purposes of education for 
all the people in a democracy, whether at war or not. 
The bulletin suggests teaching materials suitable for 
units of work in the social studies and all other 
branches of the curriculum, and it includes biblio- 
graphical aids. It is a rare school that will not find 
helpful ideas and useful practices in this monograph. 

Morris WOLF 
Girard College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Man Who Dared to Care. By Mary Tarver Car- 
roll. Longmans, Green and Company. 1942. 
Pp. vi, 217. $2.00. 


These are days when teachers are looking for 
materials that will reveal to their students the under- 
lying ideals and the personal qualities of the leaders 
who were responsible for the founding of the colonies 
and the formation of our great nation. The life 
story of many of these men and women—Captain 
John Smith, William Penn, George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and others 
—is well known. But there are many others who 
played important roles in the colonizing and develop- 
ment of this continent who are less familiar, but 
whose influence was great nonetheless. Such was 
James Edward Oglethorpe, 1696-1785. 

Mary Tarver Carroll has set forth in The Man 
Who Dared to Care an interesting, accurate, in- 
formative account of the life of this man who cared 
enough about the unfortunates in the debtor prisons 
of England to set up a colony for them in Georgia 
in which these released debtors could begin again 
in a new and freer environment than England af- 
forded at that time. 

The reader is guided easily through the political 
intrigues and upheavals in England during the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. He 
is shown the social life of the aristocrats of that 
period, the conditions under which the middle and 
lower classes were forced to live, and especially 
vivid is the description of the jails of that time. 


—_$_$. 


Most of the book is given to recounting the story 
of the founding by General Oglethorpe of the colony 
in Georgia. The development of the idea for such 
a colony, the hardships faced by the first settlers, 
the treatment of the Indians, the conflicts between 
Spain and England, and the struggle by Oglethorpe 
to keep his faith in his scheme in the face of Oppo- 
sition within the colony, and the misunderstanding 
and periods of indifference and distrust on the part 
of his backers in England is dramatically told. 

This is an excellent addition to the materials 
needed to enrich the courses in American history 
in junior high schools and senior high schools. It 
is not an exhaustive treatment of the times, and not 
the definitive biography of the man, but it is an 
inspiring account of one of the founders of American 
democracy. 


RICHARD H. MCFEELy 
George School, Pennsylvania 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Main Currents in American History. By Ralph H. 
Gabriel. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. xxxi, 190. $1.50. 

A volume prepared by an eminent authority from 
lectures he gave as part of the program of the Second 
Army in the winter and spring of 1942. These 
lectures were designed to give the men an under- 
standing of the fundamentals of the American demo- 
cratic pattern and their evolution during the past 
three centuries. Readable and authentic. 


War Without Inflation. By George Katona. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. x, 
213. $2.50. 

In this book the problem of inflation which con- 
fronts the people of the United States as a result 
of the Second World War is studied from the view- 
point of the psychologist. A rather unusual but very 
important study of this difficult problem. 


Inside Asia. By John Gunther. New York: Harpers 
and Brothers, 1942. Pp. x, 575. $1.96. 

This edition of John Gunther’s book, Inside Asia, 
has been edited for school use by G. S. McReynolds 
of the University of Connecticut. Interesting, up-to- 
date, and usable materials abound in this volume. 


Geography and Society. By James F. Chamberlain. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942. Pp. 
xii, 675. Illustrated. $1.96. 
A revised edition of a widely used textbook. Well: 
illustrated with photographs, charts, tables, maps, 
and statistics. 
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Nations on the March is an extremely interesting and concise 


supplementary book on the background of European nations 
to 1941. 


Incorporated in this book are new type colored maps on trans- 
parent film that, by superimposing one upon another, show at a 


glance the territorial changes that have taken place from 1914 to 
1941. 





Charts, cartoons and other valuable visual aids are also included. 
Price, single copies $1.15 post paid. 
5 or more copies to educational institutions and teach- 


ers 95 cents each, postage extra. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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United States History 
Ancient History 


World History 


supplied at special prices. 


809-811 NO. 19TH STREET 





McKinley Improved Map Notebook 


These notebooks consist of twenty-five McKinley B Size Outline Maps especially 
selected for use in the study of a particular field of History, combined with a blank 
leaf between each map to constitute an historical notebook of 100 pages. 


The Improved Map Notebook is furnished with the more practical Wire-O bind- 
ing permitting the book to open flat and increasing the ease of handling. 


Early European History (Ancient and Medieval) 
Later European History (Modern) 


Price, 36 cents each (carriage extra). 


Special Map Notebooks 


Your own assortment of twenty-five maps furnished in the above form, will be 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies. 
Edited by Howard R. Anderson. Washington, 
D.C.: The National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1942. Pp. ix, 175. $2.00. 


The Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. It contains an excellent dis- 
cussion of this very important objective of social 
studies teaching. A must for all teachers in this 


field. 


The Nazi State. By William Ebenstein. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1943. Pp. xi, 355..$2.00. 
In this book, one finds a discussion of the histori- 
cal background of specific nazi ideas and institutions, 
and the present status of these. A real effort has 
been made to present the integral unity of thought 
and action in such institutions rather than treating 
these aspects separately. 


Nova Scotia: Land of Cooperators. By Leo R. Ward. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. xiii, 
207. $2.50. 

An account of the cooperative movement in Nova 
Scotia as told to Father Ward by the “little men” 
who are working to make this movement successful 
in their own lives, and a beacon to others who are 
seeking to make democracy function more success- 


fully. 


Guide for the Study of American Social Problems. 
Compiled for the American Social Problems 
Study Committee. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. vii, 181. $1.00. 

Herein one finds a practical and usable guide to 
the study of many of the social problems facing the 

American people today, i.e., the Consumer, Farmer, 

Negro, Education, Housing, Civil Liberties, and 

others. 


New York: The State and Its Government. By W. 
Seward Salisbury. New York: Oxford Book 
Company, 1942. Pp. 124. 48 cents. 


The first of an inexpensive series of books, writ: 
ten by competent authors, on the government of each 
of the forty-eight states. This one, dealing with New 
York state, is concise, factual, provides interesting 
discussion questions at the end of each chapter, and 
is well indexed. 


New Jersey: The State and Its Government. By 
Leonard B. Irwin. New York: Oxford Book 
Company, 1942. Pp. iv, 124. 48 cents. 


Another of the new series on the government of 
the states in which the government of New Jersey '5 
analyzed for students in high schools. It should prove 
a valuable aid to teachers of civics, and problems 0 
democracy. 
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* This is a new kind of history * 


—shaped boldly to meet the modern demands of the nation’s schools for materials to help 
build systematically and consciously a strong, informed citizenry devoted to the preserva- 


tion of our heritage of democracy and its ideals. 
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is now serving as Chief of the Education Branch, Special Service Division, War Department. 
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